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JUST PUBLISHED 
Chamberlain’s 
Standards in Education, including 


Industrial Training 


1.00 

This book is the Ps educational text written from 
the industrial point of view. The problems of modern 
education are taken up in such a manner as tv make them 
understood by those without the school as well as by 
those inside of it, and the treatment shows clearly the 
relation of the school atmosphere to the life of the outside 
world. Simple and clear in statement, only the great 
issues of education are dealt with. 

It is the aim of the author not only to interest and 
instruct, but to inspire to further study and thought on 
the part of the reader. Realizing fully the inadequacy of 
present-day school training, the weaknesses in our courses 
of study, and the lack of balance between school and home 
life and conditions as they exist in the commercial and 
industrial world, Professor Chamberlain has produced a 
book that will be welcomed by teachers. He has given 
exhaustive study to educational problems, and is an author- 
ity on all phases of industrial and technical education. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Dlustrated from Original Drawings by 


LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
words that relate io the life and actionof the child. The 
beginner really lives and acts through his newly-acquired 
vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he grows in n- 
eral activity—-a natural, all-round development. Very 


soon the memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the series 
as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences 
in his acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating his 
development and growth in language to the things that 
interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in detail 
for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons and 
phonic lessons are given in orderly sequence. 


PRIMER : - 134 pages. Price 32 cents 
FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 38 cents 
SECOND READER: (in ) 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS : 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Price 50 cents 











When you see.... 


| <a> ‘ESTERBROOK” <2 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are ce1- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO0.: Works | CAMDEN, WJ 








School Superintendents —==< 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


q supplies un. a and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
3 signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
ay BULLETIN 108. 

: MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


E iI tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., - 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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English Composition 





“The Best First-Year Book in English 
Composition that has yet Appeared.” 


HIS book presen! the main principles 

of English co...position in so simple 

and practical a form that the pupil will grasp 
them easily and apply them naturally in his 
dailywork. It encourages the pupil to make 
the best use of the equipment he brings 


from the lower schools. 


Do you Know this Book ? 
Write us about it 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 














2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and tie 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-4 BEACON ST. - BOSTON 





An Unequaled Latin Series 


By WALTER B. GUNNISON, Principal, and 
Water §S. Hariey, Jnstructor in Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


The First Year of Latin $1.00 


An exceedingly simple and logical treatment, using 
the vocabulary of Czsar, with an abundance of material 
for translation and frequent reviews. 


Caesar’s Gallic War $1.25 


Contains all the text, the grammar and the compo- 
sition required for second year work, effecting great 
economy of time and expense. 


TWO AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 


“I like the First Year of Latin because it is so sys- 
tematic and so rapidly progressive. I like the classi- 
fied lists of words, the reviews, the Caesar vocabulary, 
and the absolute start in reading Latin which the stu- 
dent will make in one year.’’-—W. L. RAnkIN, Vice- 
President, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

‘*This edition of ‘Caesar’s Gallic War’ combines all 
the features of Latin text, notes, prose composition, 
grammar and vocabulary in the most masterful way 
possible, with the keenest appreciation of the needs of 
second year pupils. * * * The Grammatical Appendix is 
just what second year pupils need, and just where they 
need it. * * * The Latin Prose Composition is the finest 
piece of explanatory work in a difficult field that I have 
yet seen.’""-—WALLACE Peter Dick, Professor of Greek 
and Latin, Siate Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 





Full information and descriptive circulars sent on request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 





New York Boston Chicago 
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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY COLIN A. SCOTT, 
Boston. 


It is not primarily for the benefit of the children 
that schools, in America at least, are established and 
the children compelled to go to them, whether they 
like it or not. It is because the state and society 
at large can get more out of an individual when he 
is educated than when he is not, that he is sent to 
school. The schools are not charities; they are 
necessities, without which civilization as it exists 
at present would come to a standstill. 

If children learn no more than to read and write, 
this alone would give the indispensable condition 
for the existence of our modern newspapers, our 
postal and telegraph services, our advertising sys- 
tems, and the largest part of our vast business or- 
ganizations. Important, however, as this daily 
work of the schools has become, it is small and in- 
significant compared with the larger task which 
the public is now demanding of them. The task 
that the modern school is called upon to perform 
and for which it is responsible to society in co- 
operation with home, church, library, and other 
agencies is to take the lead in the creation of a 
new generation of citizens. 

Those of us who are interested in the reform of 
society sometimes overlook the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the advancing tide of youth. Who 
are our voters to-day? The most of them are 
young. The most of them will always be young. 
Those who leave the schools at fourteen, in seven 
years will be numerous enough, did they know 
how, to swing the elections in any state and on any 
platform. The present prohibition sentiment of 
the South was not obtained by tinkering at the 
older generation, except in so far as this was neces- 
sary to affect the schools. It is in the schools that 
all advancing social sentiment must be lodged be- 
fore it can be expected to change, except most 
slowly and superficially, the upward movement of 
society. That man is thoroughly impractical and 
woefully short-sighted, if he is not simply selfish, 
who does not ask of every public question, of every 
institution: How does this affect the young, and 
how does it change or modify the school? 

The school, in fact, is to society what the hope 
of immortality is to the individual. It represents 
and is the eternal future, and one, too, which is not 
far distant, but is constantly becoming the actual 
present. In so far as “Thy kindom come” is a 
social prayer and a practical prayer, it is always 
being answered by the schools, and it can never be 
answered without them. 

If the problem of the schools is to take the lead in 
training up a new generation of citizens, we must 
have the spirit of citizenship in the schools. This 


is more important than whether we have prohibi- 
tion or any other particular measure or not. Nor 
do I mean by citizenship simply what is known as 
self-government in the schools; as far as the em- 
ployment of force or legal precedure is concerned 
this would seem unnecessary and inappropriate to 
the schools. I certainly include loyalty and obedi- 
ence as a characteristic of citizenship, but if we 
have only a one-sided obedience we do not have 
that. What is obedience in its truest sense? Is 
it issuing commands to be compelled by force? 
Is it not doing willingly what other people really 
want? But if other people do not also do what you 
want, it is impossible to continue the attitude and 
have it real. Obedience, if voluntary, is never one- 
sided. To limit the school to a one-sided obedi- 
ence on the part of children defeats its own ends. 
It kills real obedience on their part. 

What the schools need at present more than 
any other feature is an opportunity to allow the 
children to organize their own loyalties as a part of 
the serious work of the school, to find out that 
mutual obedience and loyalty is a law of human 
nature and not dependent on the mere abstract 
command of a teacher. Have the divine rights of 
kings descended to school boards and school- 
masters? I find at least that the pupils that come 
to me after their training in the grade schools and 
high schools of this city, although the finest and 
ablest of young people, are so saturated with this 
pre-revolutionary idea that I'am forced to spend a 
good deal of time in getting them to believe: that 
they have as much of this divine right as I have, 
and that it is part of their business to use me, actu- 
ally to tell me what they think I should do for 
them. When they get this far they begin also to 
lay down the law for each other, and to really dis- 
cuss things as if they meant something more than 
material for obtaining standing and marks. 

In this reproductive power of learning young 
children are very human. They are interested in 
each other’s ideas. Let me give you the case 
which I sometimes call- the parable of the attic. 

The children of ages from ten to thirteen met 
on rainy days and Saturdays in the attic of the 
home of one of their group. Here they had the 
whole known world. On one table was Africa— 
black paper dolls, sandy deserts, pine sprigs for 
palm trees which grew in the oases. On a bureau 
was China—tea leaves and rice from their mothers, 
paper dolls with pig-tails and brightly-painted 
robes. In another place was the South Sea is- 
lands with tattooed savages. London was a big 
city with black-coated missionaries who set sail in 
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paper ships and with appropriate parting speeches. 
They landed on the South Sea islands and 
preached the ggspel to the savages. All to no pur- 
pose. They were duly set upon, killed, and 
eaten up. 

The children read books and bothered their 
mothers to tell them things about the world that 
they wished to know. They were anxious to 
learn, _I asked the one who told me about this 
why they didn’t ask the teacher. She told me at 
that time in her class they were learning the 
boundaries of the states and capitals. 

Self-organized co-operative work is the keynote 
of good citizenship, and it is also the keynote of 
real learning. It means letting the chiidren have 
a chance to lead when they show themselves capa- 
ble of it. This means that they must make a pact 
at least of their own course of study. 

I should like to say a word about the external 
organization of the schools, for which the public, 
rather than the teachers, are responsible. This is 
at present probably the most un-American institu- 
tion in America. We say that rulers derive their 
just powers from the consent of those they rule. 
But in the schools we have the rulers of teachers, 
the school board, and the superintendents vested 
with authority which does not proceed even to a 
small extent from the teachers whom they com- 
mand. There is no other profession organized in 
such a way. Such a method of organization 
makes progress very difficult, if not almost impossi- 
ble. Actually whatever real progress is made is 
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always by the consent of the teachers; but there is 
no means of having this expressed in a responsible 
manner. The teachers have absolutely no rights 
Or any voice to say what shall be done in their own 
rooms. On the side of the superintendent, this 
keeps him working in the dark. He is forced to 
make progress by the informal consent of those 
who are denied a responsible hearing and have no 
rights of expression. He has to guess what they 
will accept, instead of asking them directly. This 
makes him a leader who is never able to find out 
who or how many support him, who works there- 
fore in the dark, where votes are not counted and 
where the bitterest and most wide-spread opposi- 
tion may exist unseen. 

There is only one way out of this situation, and 
that is to Americanize the teaching body. Give 
the man or woman “on the job” a voice. That 
this should be done gradually and in proportion to 
responsibilities actually undertaken goes without 
saying. Perhaps the teachers’ salaries, or part of 
them, ought to be staked on the question of the 
success or failure of their ideas. But whatever 
may be the details with which these results are to 
be brought about, there can be no question that if 
teaching is to become the great profession which 
everyone sees it ought to become, it must be by 
bringing in the fullest possible responsibility and 
best wisdom of the actual teacher in the schools. 
We will never completely Americanize ourselves 
until we Americanize the public schools —Twenti- 
eth Century Club Address. 
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Save a man, you save one person; save a boy and you save 
a whole multiplication table——John Wanamaker. 
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WITHERED WOMEN. 
[Editorial.] 


“E, S.,”—presumably Evil Spirit,—has succeeded 
in getting a blast from Hades into one of the most 
respectable magazines of the day. In this blast 
the Evil Spirit says:— 

“The best type of male teacher has been dis- 
covered after long and wide search—the married 
man. What is the best kind among women it is 
still more important to learn, as we have settled 
down for the present beyond all doubt to co-edu- 
cation and to having a large majority of women 
teachers, whether good, bad, or indifferent. The 
general employment of married ones is repulsive 
and vicious. The single ones beyond thirty are 
unbalanced. There is left only woman before that 
age. She is still normal, still cherishing matri- 


mony as woman’s work in life evolved for her 
through long cycles of time by biology, physiology, 
sociology, and the whole environment of existence. 
Her path has been marked out for her, and the laws 


of her progress along it laid down by powers far 
above the scope and the strength of the race to 
alter. So long as she looks forward to the goal of 
the wedding she retains the feminine temperament. 
From the time of maturity until she turns aside 
from the broad road that the most of her sisters fol- 
low, she is almost at the high tide of woman’s life. 
It is then her disposition is most sympathetic and 
her ideals the clearest and strongest. She is then 
the most vivacious, the most animated, the most 
energetic, and the best fitted for training the 
young, because the most companionable with the 
girls and the best example of worianly gracious- 
ness. If we cannot have the highest type of nor- 
mal woman, the wife, we must come as near as 
possible. 

“The woman who has given up an idea of mar- 
riage,” the Evil Spirit goes on to say, “is a con- 
fessed failure; her fate has soured her dispositioa, 
and she is not fit for teaching.” 

In short, a woman after thirty or thereabouts is 
“withered.” That may be so in the realm of the 
Evil Spirit, of that we cannot say, but it is not so 
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in this world. Since the Evil Spirit got his blast 
in a scientific journal, he is presumably a scientist, 
and, if so, believes in the laboratory method. So 
do I. Here are some scientific propositions :— 

First, I’ll agree to show as many young women 
who are teaching school and trying to catch a 
man to make a match who are unfitted to teach 
because thereof as he will show women who are 
unfit to teach because they are over thirty. 

Secondly, I’ll show as many women who tea:h 
better after thirty as he can show women who teach 
less well. 

Thirdly, I’ll take the abstract proposition that 
the average teacher is worth more to the school 
from thirty to forty than she was from twenty *o 
thirty, and will produce the evidence to match his, 
woman for woman. 

Yes, I will match successful women teachers 
from forty to fifty with his from twenty to thirty. 
Yes, I will show that as many women under thirty 
are worthless because of their craze for a husband 
as there are over thirty because they have aban- 
doned hope. Indeed, the whole contention of 
Evil Spirit rests upon no facts, upon no experience, 
upon no scientific data whatever. 





WE BELIEVE 
BY S. B. TODD. 


In fresh air, sunshine, and out-door life, the 
tonic that makes for a young old age; 

In living rather than making a living; in health- 
ful leisure rather than grinding work; 

In developing the capacity for enjoyment rather 
than encouraging commercial strife that makes 
men mere machines; 

In conserving the health, improving the dispo- 
sition, and extending the mental horizon; rather 
than increasing the fortune, ruining the temper, 
and becoming sullen and morose—intolerable to 
others and one’s self; 

In a month a year away from business worries 
and domestic cares—a month of freedom from the 
tyranny of time tables, conventionality, and cor- 
sets, household drudgery and deadening routine; 

In any excuse that takes one to the woods and 
fields, the streams and lakes, on healthful tramps 
with dog and gun, with rod and reel; or, lacking 
these, with mind attuned to Nature’s myriad 
charms ; 

In protection and propagation of fish and game, 
that they may contribute to the health, comfort, 
and happiness of mankind; 

In the protection of our birds, our forests, our 
natural parks, and beauty spots, against the com- 
rercialism of the age; and absolute prohibition of 
the destruction of any creature merely for pleasure 
or to show the prowess of those who are reverting 
to the type of primeval man; 


AND 


In all wholesome things that make for sane, 
happy, and healthful living; that the American 
people may get more out of existence; that they 
may inherit their birthright; that they may have 
life and that they may have it more abundantly. 


EDUCATION 
DEFECTIVES.—(i1.) 


BY PHILIP ZENNER, A. M., M. D., 
Cincinnati University. 
THE BACKWARD CHILD. 

The term, backward child, is a classification of 
the schoolroom. In medicine we divide mental 
defectives into the idiot, the imbecile, and the 
feeble-minded. The division is a purely arbitrary 
one. There is no sharp dividing line between the 
one class and the other, just as there is none be- 
tween the feeble-minded and the normal. The 
backward child is the one who cannot keep up 
with his fellows. According to reports from vari- 
ous parts of America, 10 per cent. of those in the 
public schools are backward children. Their num- 
ber is so large that the subject is one of great im- 
portance. 

Now, who compose the class of backward chil- 
dren? A part of them we have, probably, already 
seen in those who are slow to develop in certain 
directions. Another part, probably, is the under- 
fed. It is said that 60,000 to 70,000 of the school 
children of New York are underfed. What is 
true of New York is, doubtless, true, to an extent, 
of other cities, and insufficient nourishment may 
cause mental dullness. 

Another part is composed of those who have 
sensory defects, imperfect hearing or vision. 
Such children may be so placed in the class that 
they do not receive the benefit of instruction, fail 
in their lessons, and so fall behind. It is said that 
in the majority of cases these defects are not 
recognized by the teacher, but in this day of the 
medical inspection of schools this cause of back- 
wardness should be eliminated. 

Then there are the cases dulled mentally by 
physical defects, such as enlarged glands, hyper- 
trophied tonsils, adenoids, anomalies of refrac- 
tion, and the like. Such conditions are very com- 
mon in children. The medical inspectors of 
schools of Cincinnati found them in three-quarters. 
of the children examined by them. They are 
found still more frequently in backward children, in 
90 per cent. or more in some of the schools for 
backward children in New York. It is said that 
in one of these schools eighty-one children were 
operated upon for adenoids, and that seventy- 
three of them not only improved in health, but ac- 
complished more in school in the following six 
months than they had done in the previous two 
years. These observations would indicate that 
such defects may cause mental dullness. 

But right here I would like to utter a word of 
warning. There is a tendency to run into ex- 
tremes in speaking of medical matters. One 
hears such exaggerated statements about ade- 
noids and the like, statements that, in the end, can 
only do harm. It is well to remember facts like 
these. One has headache, is fitted with suitable 
glasses, and the headache disappears. Later, 
when the health has become invigorated, the 
glasses are discarded, and discarded with impunity. 
In other words, the state of health counted for 
more than the anomaly. of refraction. And I 
would impress upon you that hygienic conditions, 
those life influences that tend toward wholesome 
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living, here, as elsewhere, count for more than the 
surgeon’s knife. 
But even if these cases of backwardness we have 


.just been considering should be eliminated, if the 


anderfed should receive sufficient food, and those 
with imperfect hearing and vision be property 
seated in the schoolroom, and physical defects be 
remedied, and those slow and irregular in develop- 
‘ment are given due consideration, and due con- 
sideration also be given to other conditions of ill 
health that may impair the mental activity, thece 
would still remain no small number far beneath 
the others in mental grasp and capacity. These 
belong to the imbecile or feeble-minded class. 

Now, what should be done for such children? 
This is an important question, for, as we have seen, 
if the schooling does not accord with their needs, 
it is likely to injure them mentally and physically. 
It is important, too, because the crimina! comes 
Jargely from the children of this class, who have 
been neglected in childhood. And it is very im- 
portant for the child, already badly handicapped 
in the battle of life, that the school should develop 
all there is in him, certainly that it should not mar 
his powers. 

One thing is clear; he should not be in the com- 
mon schoolroom. This is best for the other chil- 
dren, and it is best for him. 

It is best for the others, because he tends to re- 
tard their progress ; but this is a trifling considera- 
tion. It is best, too, for moral reasons. As we 
have already seen, the imbecile is more likely than 
the normal child to have undesirable qualities. 
He is also likely to be older than the other chil- 
dren in the class, and with the desire for leader- 
ship instinctive to the human heart, may be led 
to impart to them evil information, such as fasci- 
nates his hearers. For like reasons older children 
in the class are often a source of harm, even if 
they are not defective mentally. I am told that in 
the Cincinnati schools there are often older chil- 
dren in the class who come from outlying districts, 
where they had little schooling. For instance, 
colored children come from the South, where they 
received no school education, and enter into the 
class with younger children, and often become a 
source of contamination. The teacher should 
bear these facts in mind, and when there are olde: 
children in the class their characters should be 
carefully studied. 

It is best for the defective child himself not to be 
in the common schoolroom; firstly, because of the 
danger of studies not in accord with his mental 
development; secondly, because the teacher’s at- 
tention is, probably, largely taken up by the 
brighter child, whereas he, himself, needs much 
individual attention; and thirdly, because his fail- 
ures in the class, the rebukes of his teacher, and 
the taunts of his companions are likely to spoil 
his character, and finally drive him from the 
school. A school devoted to his needs should 
eliminate these sources of harm. It should do 
more than this. It should afford him that joy an1 
sense of pride in achievement without which he 
can never make the most of himself. 

In New York it was proposed to have a normal 
school for teachers of backward children. If this 
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movement is to be altogether successful, if the 
backward child is to receive the training he needs, 
this prior training of the teacher who is to care 
for him is absolutely necessary. 


TRUANCY. 


Truancy is so common, and it is so frequently 
the first step toward crime, that it is an important 
matter, nct only to the truant, but to society at 
large. There are many factors in the making of a 
truant, such as bad homes, schooling not befitting 
the child, and hunger for food, or fresh air, or ex- 
ercise; but an important factor is, probably, in the 
child himself. At least that is indicated by his 
physical stigmata, for he has the physical defects 
already spoken of more frequently than the normal 
child. 

Cincinnati has recently opened a school for tru- 
ants. That should offer an opportunity for the 
educator and physician to work together, seeking 
for acure. It is true an important part of the 
study should be the child’s home environment, but 
the educator should have the opportunity of 
learning what schooling is best for his purpose. 
Already he has wisely turned his attention toward 
manual training; but all are not alike, and their 
needs are not alike. Doubtless those studies will 
often appeal to the child wherein he sees some 
utility in life. The physician should have the 
opportunity of observing how far remedying physi- 
cal defects, or other necessary treatment, may in- 
fluence the child’s mode of thought and action. 

I wish in this connection to call attention to a 
special therapeutic measure, suggestion. We 
have learned that suggestion counts for much in 
life. It counts in causing and curing disease; it 
counts in training; and it may count here. The 
suggestion I wish to make is, that, in case an opera- 
tion is made, or other medical treatment is insti- 
tuted, it should be impressed upon the child’s 
mind that its special purpose is to cure him of the 
habit of truancy, and that it will be effective. In 
many instances this suggestion will, doubtless, 
count fully as much in the cure as will the im- 
provement of the physical health. 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE’S MARSEILLAISE. 

The battle has been glorious. 

rights they sought. 
Not in all Columbia’s domain can they now be sold or 

bought. 
And the ballot will protect them if they use it as they 

ought. 

Their battle now is won. 





Men have gained the 


CHORUS. 


Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Freedom is marching on. 


But the long-forgotten women, they whose labors build 
the home— 

Homes on which the nation builded now in multitudes 
they come, 

Praying they be given freedom—freedom to protect that 
home, 


To which their lives are given. 
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STANLEYHALLISMS. 


[Report of a speech. Printed because it will give com- 
fort to some excellent people.] 


Once men predominated as teachers, and the rod 
was not spared. Now we have what is called a 
“saccharine benignity” in force. In our high 
schools 76 per cent. of the teachers are women. 
My own boy never had a male teacher until he 
went to college. The school teachers are more 
tender than maiden aunts. President Roosevelt 
has advanced the idea that wife beaters should be 
flogged. I do not object to that; only it comes 
too late. 

There have been many outbreaks of boy hood- 
lumism Curing recent years. There is a great in- 
crease in juvenile crime. Are we justified in con- 
necting that with the tenderness in the woman 
teacher’s heart that does not discipline boys, but 
sends them back to their wildness? 

Where are our fathers? A mother should say 
to her husband when a boy is fourteen years old: 
“Now, sir, I have brought this boy so far—it is up 
to you.” There is sémething the matter with the 
boy in his early teens who can, with justice, be 
called a “perfect gentleman.” The upper high 
school classes are schools for girls. 

School time is too short, averaging only 151 
days in the year. In Germany children go to 
school forty-six weeks. The long vacation is no 
better than truancy. 

On any given day when the schools are in ses- 
sion less than one-half of the children of the coun- 
try are in attendance. 

The pay of the teachers is too small. One- 
fourth of the teachers leave every year. Their 
training and talent are low grade, more than one- 
half never having had professional training. 

It is not surprising that the teachers turn to 
trade unionism. They feel discouraged—cogs in 
a machine. Some one has said that their trouble 
is “dry rot.” They leave their souls behind them 
when they go to school. There is too much red 
tape—too many reports for them. The work is bad 
for the health. The longevity of teachers is below 
the average. They do not read up to their level 
and have no good libraries or museums. 

The control of the American schools—generally 
elective—is bad for the system. Big boards means 
lack of responsibility and playing to the galleries. 

The people have a deep conviction that because 
God gives a man an office surely the man is given 
the ability to fill it, but this does not always work 
out. 

Paternalization is carried too far. So many 
things are free that the children take too little in- 
terest in the work and its benefits. 

Boys dropping out of the upper grades is one of 
the tragedies of the system. There are few good 
trade schools, and the boy faces a world that does 
not want him. He drifts into unskilled labor. 
Labor unions are responsible for lack of trade 
schools. 

The quality of text-books has gone down. They 
are soft, diluted, padded, like making two ounces 
of soap do for two hogsheads of lather. : The 
teaching is dominated by form instead of thought. 
Latin is an incubus as taught in the high schools. 
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It is baby Latin—the shadow of a shade. English 
is not taught properly. 

The cry for moral education is growing. The 
schools must have religion, if only in fable. 

Physical work of the students is a sad chapter. 
The domination of the high school by the college 
is an unmitigated curse. 

The schools ought to touch life more closely. 
They must have more money and be put on a 
broader basis. We are coming to realize that 
nothing in all the world is so worthy of love and 
sacrifice as bodies and souls of children. 

The next generation depends upon the children. 
If we don’t take care of their bodies and their 
souls alike there won’t be any third generation 
worth counting. 

We are spending too much energy in the wrong 
direction, and particularly we seem to be trying 
to lose the human element out of life. The 
natural child is being turned by elaborate process 
into an artificial machine, and we are responsible, 
for the child cannot help itself.. 

Perhaps the worst of it is that the child is for- 
getting how to fight against the forcing process. 
The grip of the school system is on it so soon that 
it never has the chance to learn to defend its own 
rights. 

The first thing for the inhuman elders to do if 
they desire to reform is to learn to respect these 
rights of boyhood and girlhood. Future individu- 
ality hinges upon the giving or the refusal of these 
rights. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
BY FREDERICK P. FISH, 
Boston. 

The present-day systems of industrial life have 
transformed the skilled workman into an element 
of a machine. It is to be regretted, but the con- 
dition is with us to stay ; we did not wish it; we did 
not desire it, but it was forced upon us by the logic 
of events as inexorably as the plant turns to the 
I:ght. 

In the old days the son watched his father in his 
work; helped him and learned to do the same 
things: became the skilled workman that suc- 
ceeded the father; that was the education that, 
made him as good as, or better than, his father. 

The boy learned a trade. Then there came a 
wave that demanded a_ knowledge of reading, 
primarily for the purpose of studying the Bible, 
and our present school system that keeps a boy 
at school between the ages of seven and fourteer 
studying things that will be of no practical use to 
him except in few cases has resulted from it. 

Then came the man who uttered that inane and 
stupid remark that every American boy miglit 
some day be president. He was a jester, but he 
did more harm than any other jester I know of. 
The fact remains that we have a man for president 
but once in four years, or possibly eight, and that 
90 per cent. of us all earn our living by laboring 
with our hands. The education of this country 
should be governed by that, and what we must do 
is fit the children for the lives that they can best 





_lead; arithmetic is all right, but its study should 
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be subrogated to the acquisition of a knowledge 
that will be practical to help the student earn his 
living. Geography, writing, and reading are all 
good, but they, too, should be subrogated to learn- 
ing practical things that will help the boy in the 
life he will lead as a man. 
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TEN YEARS OF TECHNOLOGY. 
BY JAMES P. MUNROE. 





A college with a reputation to sustain is sup- 
posed to be the embodiment of conservatism and 
to progress only as the family “carryall” does in 
contrast with a sixty-horse-power caf. To look 
back one year is to gain an impression that the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s growth is 
as slow as geological accretion; to look back ten 
years is to wonder how such earthquakes and vol- 
canoes of change could have happened without 
our paying heed. 

In 1899 the mere rumor that the Institute might 
move was indignantly denied or was dismissed as 
an academic question with which this generation 
need not deal ; to-day the question of the Institute's 
site is the most pregnant and imperative of imme- 
diate problems. From a general belief that the 
school would best remain where it is to a wide- 
spread demand that it should take the radical step 
of removal to a new and ample situation, where its 
buildings may be planned upon a scale of dignity 
worthy of the leading school of architecture in 
America, and where it may have room to work out 
the newest problems of real education, is a long 
journey to take in one decade. 

It is, however, along the intangible paths of 
ideals, of teaching atmosphere, of undergraduate 
and graduate spirit, and of effective loyalty, that 
the Institute has made its greatest advances during 
the first ten years of the Technology Review. In 
mere numbers progress has been phenomenal, 
for more than half of the whole body of alumri 
have attained that enviable state since 1898; but 
the main significance lies in the fact that the train- 
ing of these four thousand young men before leav- 
ing the Institute, and their conception of their re- 


lations to the school after they go out, is vastly dif- 


ferent from what it used to be. Ten years ago 
what was the Alumni Association? A very loose 
aggregation of widely scattered persons, a small 
number of whom paid their dues and a still smaller 
proportion of whom came together annually to 
dine and to give rather chilly greeting to the 
graduating class. There were a few branch asso- 
ciations in strategic centres like Chicago and New 
York; but not many of their members regarded 
his organization as responsible for the furthering 
of Tech. 

To-day when we speak of the alumni of the Insti- 
tute we mean a body of 4,129 active members, an 
equally loyal body of 350 elected associate mem- 
bers, and a third body of 4,166 potential associate 
members, many of whom already are, and most 
of whom would gladiy be, active workers for the 
Institute. We mean, moreover, not simply a per- 
functory organization with some local branches; 
we mean a vitally knit family of men, loving and 
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believing in Technology and what it stands for, a 
family that has established centres of Technology 
life in twenty-six sections of the country as well 
as in Boston itself, that is maintaining a busy alumni 
office for the conducting of large Institute enter- 
prises, that has taken upon itself the supervision of 
and a large responsibility for the athletic and so- 
cial side of undergraduate experience, that has 
subscribed a hundred thousand dollars for a 
Walker memorial, which shall be the controlling 
centre of this student life, that has given en addi- 
tional unfettered quarter of a million toward the 
immediate support of the school, and that, through 
the nomination of fifteen of its members to the cor-: 
poration, has shown its willingness and its capacity 
to assume a major share in carrying the heavy bur- 
dens of administration. To signalize this new 
spirit, the body of past students held, in 1904, a 
reunion which, in its extent, its genuine fervor, its 
demonstration that the man who goes to college 
primarily to work can have as fine and abiding a 
college spirit as he who goes there mainly to en- 
joy an “athletic club for gentlemen,” astonished 
Boston and amazed itself. 

This new spirit of the alumni, originally kindled 
at Tech, naturally finds itself again reflected in the 
Institute. The most marked change, of course, 
is in those future alumni, the undergraduates. 
Since 1898 there has grown up, naturally, healtl- 
ily, and without damage to Institute standards, a 
college atmosphere at Technology which, blossom- 
ing partially at the temporary Tech Union on Gar- 
rison street, promises to reach full and satisfactory 
fruition in the new Tech Union on Trinity place, 
a house given to the students by the Technology 
Fund and by gifts of generous friends. In the 
management of this union the undergraduates are 
being given direct, and, toa large degree, con- 
trolling responsibility. 

Athletics is one of the surest gauges of unde-:- 
graduate sanity, and therein these ten years have 
seen most commendable gains. They have wit- 
nessed the abolishing of the “cane rush,” so child- 
ish and finally so fatal, and the substitution of 
“field day,” when sophomore and freshman come 
together in a true test of prowess through manly 
sports. They have seen the making of “Technol- 
ogy field,” with its excellent opportunities for 
track athletics; the joint management of athletics 
by alumni and undergraduates; the founding of 
the Cabot medals for the greatest individual 
progress in physical condition; the incalculably 
useful work of a regularly-appointed medical ad- 
viser ; the employment of an instructor in gymnas- 
tics, as well as an athletic trainer; and, finally, the 
establishing of physical training as a required 
course for all membe~s of the first-year class. 

Of lesser, but nevertheless of vital consequence 
to the Institute has been the steady development 
in strength and usefulness, during these ten years, 
of the Technology Club, which, as a focus for 
alumni activity and a gathering place for the 
members of the instructing staff, plays a part no 
less important than that to be taken, for the under- 
graduates, by the projected Walker memorial. 
Significant have been the public functions which 
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have taken place at the Institute since 1898,—the 
inauguration of President Pritchett in 1900, and 
the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of President Rogers in 1904. And of 
untold value in awakening and bringing together 
the alumni, the faculty, and the corporation has 
been the discussion of the proposed alliance with 
Harvard University,—a controversy which loomed 
so large during 1904 and 1905. Whatever one’s 
opinion as to the merits of that dispute, he must 
acknowledge that nothing else could have so effec- 
tively melted old indifferences and stimulated new 
activities. Largely out of that-trial by fire has 
come the splendid spirit of co-operation which is 
to be the watchword of the great coming reunion 


of 1909.—Tenth anniversary number of the Tech- 
nology Review. 
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SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS. 
SHAKESPEARE PROVERBS; or, The Wise 

Saws of Our Wisest Poet Collected into 1 

Modern Instance. By Mary Cowden-Clarke. 

Edited with introduction and notes by William 

J. Rolfe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Price, $1.50, net. 

This book was first published in 1847 in London, 
and the same year by Wiley and Putnam in New 
York, through the influence of G. P. Putnam, 
father of the “Sons” in the present firm. Dr. 
Rolfe became acquainted with it at that time. The 
book has long been out of print, and, though Dr. 














DR. WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Rolfe promised Mrs. Cowden-Clarke in 1890 that 
he would edit and republish it, it was not until the 
last year that he got round to this work. 
In addition to the original selections it contains 
a biographical sketch of. Mrs. Cowden-Clarke 
(1809-1898), with an article on Proverbs, addi- 
tional selections from the poems, and notes. The 
book is dedicated to the memory of its former edi- 
tor, but retains her witty dedication, which was as 
follows :— 
To 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, 
The First Wit of the Present Age, 
These Proverbs of 
SHAKESPEARE, 
the first wit of any age, 
are inscribed by 
MARY COWDEN-CLARKE, 


of a certain age, and no wit at all. 
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Dr. Rolfe gives the original selections from the 
plays, as in the edition of 1847, adding nothing ex- 
cept references to their. sources (play, act, and 
scene), not included there; and in the quotations 
from the poems he has carefully followed the plan 
of his predecessor. He has found these works of 
Shakespeare quite as rich as the plays in proverbs 
and similar brief and striking passages. Taken 
together, they form a remarkable collection of 
aphorisms, maxims, precepts, and every other 
type of “wise saws” and pithy moral sayings—in 
short, a compact manual of “good counsel as to the,. 
ordering of character and life.” 

Of course, many of the quotations from the 
plays generally read or seen on the stage will be 
more or less familiar to the average reader ; but he 
will be surprised to find how many will be new to 
him, being taken from the plays—the majority, in- 
deed, seldom read and never acted. Ife he met with 
them printed without the name of the author, the 
chances are that he would never guess who the 
author was. An eminent editor of Shakespeare 
used to say that, when people talked of being “fa- 
miliar with Shakespeare,” he would ask them if they 
had ever read “Cymbeline,” and generally they 
had to answer in the negative. He purposely 
named one of the best plays, though rarely put on 
the stage, and somewhat better known than a dozen 
others that he might have mentioned—lke “All's 
Well,” “Measure for Measure,’ “Timon of 
Athens,” “Pericles,” etc. And yet “All’s Well” 
contains “the loveliest character in Shakespeare,” 
according to Coleridge (he may have had in mind 
only the women), and, one might add, the most 
“democratic” of the poet’s kings; and this class of 
plays is as rich in “wise saws” as_ most of the 
others. All the plays furnish excellent material— 
for the teacher and critical student, no less than for 
the general reader—in what Dr. Rolfe, in his notes, 
calls “the comparative study” of the dramatist—a 
most interesting, enjoyable, and profitable exercise 
in schools, clubs, and social circles, as well as in 
one’s private reading. 

Dr. Rolfe remarks, in the introduction to his 
notes, that they are “neither in quantity nor .n 
quality such as would be put in a school edition of 
a Shakespeare play.” Those on “words” are such 
as the reader “would not think of looking up in a 
dictionary, because they are still in everyday use”; 
but in the Elizabethan age “they were sometimes 
used in a sense now obsolete, which the reader 
might not suspect, but a knowledge of which is 
essential to a correct understanding of the pas- 
sage.” If these words are spelled differently (and 
sometimes when not), editors and critics have often 
confounded them and blundered in explaining 
them—like “vail” and “seel,” both obsolete, but 
misprinted as “veil” and “seal” in the text of cer- 
tain editions. “Black men are pearls in beauteous 
ladies’ eyes” is quoted as a “saying” by Shakes- 
peare, where “black,” as often in his works (and in 
the Bible) means “of dark complexion”; but in a 
book of Shakespeare quotations arranged under 
subjects (edited by a clergyman thirty or more 
years ago) this passage is put under “Negroes! 

These are illustrations of only a_ single class 
of notes, and we might cite others from other 
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classes equally curious and interesting if the limits 
of this notice permitted. Some throw light on lit- 
tle personal peculiarities of the poet himself; as, 
for instance, that he prized the rose more for its 
fragrance than its beauty, contrasting it several 
times with the odorless wild rose—the “canker,” or 
“canker-bloom,”—a fact which, we believe, Dr. 
Rolfe is the first to notice, as is shown by the very 
interesting notes on pages 315-317. 
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UNIVERSITY WOULD CO-OPERATE WITH NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS IN TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

BY PRESIDENT CHARLES R. VAN HISE, 
University of Wisconsin. 

By the development of a_ strong four-years’ 
course in the university for the training of teach- 
ers, by co-operation with the normal schools in 
a new four-years’ course, one-half of which is to 
be in the normal school and one-half in the univer- 
sity, and by provision for graduate work, we have 
potentially solved the problem of the efficient 
training of an adequate number of teachers for the 
secondary schools. It only remains for the normal 
schools to accept this proposal for the completion 
of the plans of the university. 

As yet the demand on the university for teachers 
has exceeded the supply, but the new course for 
the training of teachers organized this year will 
undoubtedly increase the number available for 
teaching in the secondary schools. To further in- 
crease the number the regents of the university 
have formally proposed to the normal school re- 
gents that a combined four-years’ coyrse for the 
training of teachers of secondary schools be intro- 
duced, two years of which shall be given in the 
normal schools and two years in the university, 
upon the completion of which the studenis will re- 
ceive the degree of bachelor of arts. It is pro- 
posed that a joint committee of the educational 
officers of the normal schools and the university 
meet and work out such a four-years’ course, to 
be submitted for approval to the regents of the 
university and those of the normal schools. As 
yet this proposal is under advisement by the nor- 
mal school authorities. It is believed that, if this 
proposal be accepted, any shortage of adequately 
trained teachers for secondary schools will be met 
within a few years, and that this will be accom- 
plished with the maximum of efficiency and the 
minimum of expense. 

It is practically the unanimous opinion among 
educators that four years of work beyond the higa 
school is the minimum training that should be ac- 
cepted for teaching in the secondary schools, and 
it is believed by many that in addition to these four 
years, graduate work of a year or half a year at 
least should be required. It is our own opinion 
that while this additional work cannot now be re- 
quired, it is extremely desirable; therefore in the 
university course for the preparation of teachers 
we have introduced half a year of graduate work. 
In California already the equivalent of a full year 
of graduate work is required. We cannot be- 
lieve that for any length of time the state of Wis- 
consin will be content to accept for teaching in the 
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secondary schools less training than is demanded 
by the most progressive statesmen in the country. 
If this be so, it is certain that the minimum re- 
quirement for this work will be the four-years’ 
course. 

The most important development of organiza- 
tion in the university during the past year is the 
course for the training of teachers of secondary 
schools. The study of the problem by the uni- 
versity authorities has been going on for a numbef 
of years. A committee upon the training of 
teachers has been established by the faculty; new 
departmental teachers’ courses have been intro- 
duced; and those already established have been 
developed and strengthened. Co-operation has. 
been entered into by the Madison high and ele- 
mentary schools for observation and practice 
work. The work of the department of education 
has been extended. We now feel that the solu- 
tion of the problem of the training of teachers for 
secondary schools has been made.—Address. 
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SCHOOLS AID IN CONSUMPTION FIGHT. 


CHILDREN ARE TAUGHT HOW TO PREVENT 
DISEASE. 


As a result of the great campaign against tu- 
berculosis now being carried on throughout the 
world, many of the public schools in the United 
States are taking a new departure in teaching to 
the children the nature, causes, dangers, and pre- 
vention of consumption. A text-book, entitled 
“Simple Lessons on Tuberculosis or Consump- 
tion,” has just been placed in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the District of Columbia.- The 
Massachusetts educational authorities, acting 
under a law of the legislature of 1908, are estab- 
lishing courses of instruction on tuberculosis in all 
of the schools of the state. In addition to these 
public movements, many of the private organiza- 
tions throughout the country have established, and 
are establishing, open-air schools for consumptive 
children, it being estimated that about 2 per cent. 
of the pupils in the larger city schools have tuber- 
culosis. 

The first public school for consumptive and pre- 
consumptive children to be established in the 
United States was opened in Providence, R. L.,. 
last January. The sessions were held entirely in 
the open, and the benefits of the fresh-air treat- 
ment were combined with the teaching and train- 
ing of the public schools. 

This experiment led to other movements, both 
public and private. The Brookline Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Society opened a school for tuberculosis chil- 
dren in July which is still successfully conducted. 
In Boston a school for consumptives was opened 
under private auspices in July, it being the inten- 
tion to keep it open for the summer months only, 
but so successful were the results of this work that 
the city school authorities recently decided to take 
over the work and set aside a permanent building 
for this purpose: In Pittsburg a similar school was 
opened in September, and the marked benefits 
which the children have already received from this 
training have led to its enlargement. The board 
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of education of Néw York city has just granted 
a teacher to the Bellevue hospital day camp for 
the purpose of conducting a school there, and a 
consumptive teacher has been secured to teach the 
consumptive children. This school will be con- 
ducted on the deck of an old ferryboat. In all of 
these schools the children are kept in the open air 
all day long. Most of the buildings used are 
opened on three sides, and are so constructed as to 
furnish unlimited supplies of fresh air without 
draughts, Desks, blackboards, and other para- 
phernalia are provided in these schools just the 
same as in the regular institutions. The children 
study and recite in the open air, even during the 
coldest weather, and the percentage of colds 
among them is far smaller than children in the or- 
dinary public schools. In most of these fresh-air 
schools soapstones are provided for keeping the 
feet warm in cold weather. 

In addition to these specially-conducted schools, 
several of the states have required that the impor- 
tant facts about tuberculosis be taught in the 
lower grades of the public institutions. Michigan 
was the first state to adopt measures of this kind. 
By an act of 1895, the public schools are required 
to give instruction on the nature of tuberculosis 
and other infectious diseases. In New Jersey 
progressive steps are being taken by teaching the 
children in the schools a set of aphorisms on con- 
sumption. In Massachusetts a section on the 
nature, dangers, and prevention of consumption 
is being inserted in all of the physiologies. In the 
District of Columbia a special text-book has been 
provided in which instruction is given concerning 
sleeping in the open air, the dangers of spitting, 
the way to prevent consumption, and other kindred 
topics. Dallas, Tex., is the latest city to adopt the 
method of teaching children about consumption in 
the schools, and within a few days a “Tuberculo- 
sis Primer” will be in the hands of every pupil in 
the public schools. In North Carolina a separate 
section on tuberculosis, placed in all the physiolo- 
gies, is taught to all of the children. In Baltimore 
steps are being taken to carry on a systematic 
campaign of education among the school children 
by means of lectures and circulars. Many other 
cities of the country are following this plan. A 
petition has been sent to the governor of South 
Carolina requesting that a text-book on tubercu- 
losis, similar to that used in Washington, be placed 
in the public schools. Several of the other states 
are also taking steps along similar lines. 

This movement for the popular education of 
school children on the causes and dangers of con- 
sumption is receiving a great impetus, and experts 
on this subject conclude that within five years the 
majority of children in the United States will be 
taught concerning the evils and dangers of tuber- 
culosis before they leave the lowe? grades of the 
public schools. 
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B. E. M., New Jersey: The Journal is a source of 
interest and inspiration each week. 

G. M. B., Virginia: The Journal keeps me well 
posted on educational matters, 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
PROMOTION OF THE TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHoots oF MASSACHUSETTS—PROPOSFD STATE 
Arp To Towns Wuicu Give THE PRIVILEGES, 


BOSTON, December 31.—It will be remembered that 
there was introduced into the Massachusetts legislature 
at the last session a petition signed by a large number 
of the superintendents of schools all over the state ask- 
ing for support by the state for towns which make a 
specialty of. industrial education. The bill to carry out 
the idea, which was based on the petition of Homer P. 
Lewis and other superintendents, provided that any 
city or town which has a public school established upon 
the conditions prescribed by law, “which maintains in 
such school courses in agriculture, mechanic arts, or 
domestic science, approved as to equipment, instruction, 
and expenditure by the state board of education, shall 
be aided by the commonwealth in the support of such 
courses under the following conditions: Cities or towns 
raising money by taxation and expending for the sup- 
port of public schools, including the support of indus- 
trial courses, more than $5 for each $1,000 of their val- 
uatien, to be reimbursed by the commonwealth to the 
amount of one-half the cost of these courses; those ex- 
pending $4 and less than $5 for each $1,000 of valuation 
to be reimbursed to the amount of one-third the cost; 
and those expending less than $4 for each $1,000 of val- 
uation to be reimbursed to the amount of one-fifth of 
the cost. The cost of these courses may include new 
equipment but not cost.of buildings nor rent of rooms. 
The aid rendered by the commonwealth under this law 
shall be in addition to the state aid furnished under the 
provisions of” existing law, “but not more than $2,500 
shall be paid in any one year in aid of industrial courses 
in aly one school.” 

Yhis bill was not reached for action until late in the 
session, and it was not acted upon favorably, as not In- 
frequently happens to measures, regardless of their 
merit, when they are not reached till late in the ses-ion, 
when the members are hurrying to make a record for 
a prompt prorogation and to get home for the summer's 
work. It is probable.that this bill will be presented at 
the coming session of the legislature. 

The new committee on education consists of Senators 
Evans of Middlesex, Nash of Plymouth, and Burnham 
of Suffolk, and Representatives White of Brookline, 
Nichols of Boston, Dwight of Springfield, Abbott of 
Boston, Gardner of Westfield, Armstrong of Somerville. 
Mellen of Worcester. and Barry of Chicopee. All of 
them are Republicans but the last two. Senator Evans 
is a lawyer and was in the House in 1905 and 1906. He 
is new to this committee. Senator Nash is a Universa- 
list clergyman; was in the House in 1894 and in 1907 
and 1908, but has: not been on this committee before. 
Senator Burnham is in real estate and insurance busi- 
ness, and was in the House in 1892 and 1893, but has 
not been on this committee. Mr. White is a business 
man of many activities and a wide club membership. 
This is his third consecutive year in the House, but not 
at all on this committee. Mr. Nichols is connected with 
the Boston Post and is a lawyer also. This is his third 
term in the House and first on this committee. Mr. 
Dwight is a real estate and insurance agent; was in the 
House in 1905 and 1906 and has been on this committee 
before. Mr. Abbott is a car-starter; was in the House 
last year, but not on this committee. Mr. Gardner is a 
journalist and lecturer for the state grange. This is 
his first year in the legislature. Mr. Armstrong manu- 
factures and deals in cooperage, and is new to legisla- 
tion. Mr. Mellen is the senior member of the House in 
point of service, this being his eighteenth year, and he 
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began in 1877. He is new to this committee, but he 
comes to it with ideas about industrial education which 
will probably cut quite a figure during the discussions 
which are coming. He has a reputation all over the 
state, for almost everybody has heard of “Jim’’ Mellen. 
Mr. Barry is in the water department of Chicopee and 
has been eight years on the school committee. He is 
new to. the legislature. 

It will be necessary for the new committee to 
become acquainted with the merits of the plan for 
larger industrial education, as proposed by the Dill 
which was presented last year. The bill not only has 
the support of the school superintendents of the state in 
large number, but the general plan for more education 
along industrial lines is strongly supported by Secretary 
Martin of the state board of education, as appeared by 
the address entitled “Industrial Education and _ the 
Public Schools,” which he delivered before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association on November 27 last in 
Huntington hall. The strong argument by Secretary 
Martin for industrial training is sufficient indication of 
what his attitude will be toward the proposed bill, in 
principle, at least. 

It is to be expected that the same tendency toward 
better industrial training which appeared during the 
last session of the legislature will be shown at the ses- 
sion of 1909 also. One of the Senate bills of last session 
was based upon a petition of President Carroll D. 
Wright and others for extension of the law relative to 
industrial schools, so that “any city or town may estab- 
lish independent industrial schools in charge of a board 
of trustees, which shall have authority to provide and 
maintain such schools. These schools may be approved 
by the commission and shall receive reimbursement as 


~-provided in this act.” In several places in the law 


which was amended by the addition of the words 
quoted, and others, the phrase is for “independent in- 
dustrial schools,” evidently meaning that the schools to 
be established by the industrial education commission 
shall be independent of the existing public schools and 
an addition to the educational system maintained under 
the authority of the state. A question of importance 
has been raised whether the taking of evening schools 
in Cambridge and Boston and putting industrial educa- 
tion into them is a compliance with the law, and Audi- 
tor Turner has questioned whether he has a right, un- 
der the law, to pay the expenses incurred in this way. 
It is a reasonable forecast of the coming session that 
the effort will be renewed to make the commission on 
industrial education permanent. At the last session 
the life of the commission was extended for two years. 
The natural course with such commissions is for them 
to cease when their main purpose has been accom- 
plished. Even in cases where the function of the new 
organ seemed to be so distinct that it was made a sepa- 
rate department, it has been found afterward that the 
increased expenditure of an additionai department and 
the lack of co-ordination of work led to the consolida- 
tion of the department with an existing one. This is il- 
tustrated clearly in the abolition of the cattle commis- 
sion and the establishment of the cattle bureau as a 
branch of the state board of agriculture. The expected 
consolidation of the department of the suppression of 
the gypsy and brown-tail moth with the department of 
the state forester is anether illustration. Where the 
entire work is so plainly germane to the function of the 
state board of education, it is evident that the long-con- 
tinued policy of the state, which has had public ap- 
proval, will be against making a permanent commission, 
but will rather put the work upon the state board of 
education, giving, perhaps, an additional force and a 
larger appropriation, but not opening a separate office, 
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AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF BREAKFAST FOODS.—{I.) 
ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 
PREPARED BY MABEL SCHOONMAKER, 

A Student at State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 

[Data taken from Farmer’s Bulletin, No. 249, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Table I. (Propor- 
tion of Digestible Nutrients in Food). Retail prices and 
weights quoted by a local dealer.] 

I. Wheat Foods.— 

1. The percentage of digestible nutrients in 
Shredded Wheat are as follows: 7.7% protein; 
1.3 % fat; 71.1 % carbohydrates; 1.4% ash. 

What percentage of Shredded Wheat is com- 
posed of digestible nutrients? (Ans. 81.5%.) 

2. 81.5% of Shredded Wheat being digestible 
nutrients, how much Shredded Wheat must be 
bought to have one pound of digestible nutrients? 
(Answer correct to 0.001 Ib.) (Ans. 1.227 Ibs.) 

3. Shredded Wheat is sold in pound cartons @ 
12c. What does it cost for one pound of digest- 
ble nutrients? (For purposes of comparison, 
answer to the tenth of a cent.) (Ans. $.147.) 

4. How could this result have been obtained 
with one operation in place of steps (2) and (3)? 


a 1000 - A $.147.) 
mT 1 x 12= >) (Ans. $.147. 


5. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Mapl-Flake are as follows: 8.9% protein; 1.3% 
fat ; 67.9% carbohydrates ; 1.8% ash. 

What percentage of Mapl-Flake is composed of 
digestible nutrients? (Ans. 79.9%. 

6. How much Mapl-Flake must be bought to 
have one pound of digestible nutrients? (Answer 
correct to 0.001 Ib.) (Ans. 1.25 Ibs.) 

?. Mapl-Flake is sold in 13-0z. cartons @ 14¢. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nutri- 
ents? (Answer to 0.1c.) (Ans. $.215.) 

Note.—If the pupil prefers, he may replace prob- 
lems 6 and 7 by a single operation. 


. | 
1 1 ? ) (Ans. $.215.) 


.799 13 Bite 

8. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Cream of Wheat are as follows: 8.5% protein; 

1.6% fat; 70.7% carbohydrates; 1.1% ash. 
(Ans. 81.9%.) 
Cream of Wheat is sold in 2-pound cartons @ 
14c. What does it cost for one pound of digesti- 
ble nutrients? (Ans. $.085.) 
9. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Farina are as follows: 8.9% protein; 1.3% fat; 
72.9% carbohydrates ; 0.3% ash. (Ans. 83.4%.) 
Farina is sold in 1-pound cartons @ 10c. What 
does it cost for one pound of digestible nutrients? 
(Ans. $.119.) 
10. From answers to problems 3, 7, 8, and 9 


“arrange these four wheat foods in order of economy, 


taste being disregarded, and only the amount of 
digestible nutrients considered :— 


1. Cream of Wheat.......... ($.085) 
S. Fab. scree weer sei ( .119) 
3. Shredded Wheat.......... ( .147) 
4. Mapl-Flake .............. ( .215) 


II. Rice Foods.— 
11. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
rice are as follows: 5.8% protein; 0.3% fat; 78.4% 
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carbohydrates; 0.4% ash. What percentage of 
rice is composed of digestible nutrients? 
(Ans. 84.9%.) 
Rice is sold @ 10c. a pound. What does it cost 
for one pound of digestible nutrients? 
(Ans. $.117.) 
12. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Puffed Rice are as follows: 5.1% protein; 0.5% 
fat ; 84% carbohydrates; 0.3% ash. (Ans. 89.9%.) 
Puffed Rice is sold in 4-pound cartons @ 10c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients? (Ans. $.222.) 
13. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Malto Rice are as follows: 6.9% protein ; 0.3% fat; 
79.2% carbohydrates ; 0.2% ash. (Ans. 86.6%.) 
Malto Rice is sold in 13-ounce cartons @ 14c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients? (Ans, $.198.) 
14. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Flaked Rice are as follows: 6.9% protein ; 0.3% fa: ; 
79.2% carbohydrates; 0.2% ash. (Ans. 86.6%.) 
Flaked Rice is sold in 13-ounce cartons @ l5c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients? (Ans. $.213.) 
15. From answers to problems 11, 12, 13, and 
14 arrange these four rice foods in order of 
economy :— 


Re RE RF ($.117) 

B.: Mito Bice. 42.05 o.01c-0ar00% ( .198) 

B. Flaked Bice. o....20002200- ( .213) 

4. Puffed Rice... ....00es00. ( .222) 
III. Corn Foods.— 


16. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
corn meal are as follows: 6.8% protein; 1.7% fat; 
74.6% carbohydrates; 0.8% ash. (Ans. 83.9%.) 
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Corn meal is sold at 3c. a pound. What does :t 
cost for one pound of digestible nutrients? 
(Ans. $.035.) 
17. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Hominy are as follows: 6.4% protein; 0.5% fat; 
78.7% carbohydrates; 0.2% ash. (Ans. 85.8%.) 
Hominy is sold in 2-pound cartons @ 12c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients? (Ans. $.069.) 
18. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Korn Kinks are as follows: 7.5% protein; 1.6% fat; 
77.5% carbohydrates; 1.8% ash. (Ans, 88.4%.) 
Korn Kinks is sold in 7-ounce cartons @ 5c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients? (Ans. $.129.) 
19. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Egg-O-See are as follows: 7.5% protein; 1.6% fat ; 
?7.5% carbohydrates ; 1.8% ash. (Ans. 88.4%.) 
Egg-O-See is sold in 1-pound cartons @ 10c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients? (Ans. $.113.) 
20. The percentages of digestible nutrients in 
Pettijohn are as follows: 7.5% protein; 1.6% fat; 
77.5% carbohydrates; 1.8% ash. (Ans. 884%.) 
Pettijohn is sold in 27-ounce cartons @ 138c. 
What does it cost for one pound of digestible nu- 
trients ? (Ans. $.087.) 
21. From answers to problems 16, 17, 18, 19, 
and 20 arrange these five corn foods in order of 
economy :— 


1, Corn, meth iddeniennevenes ($.035) 
9; ee can ee un ssa dine ( .069) 
SB, PRERROMM.. .» vicen nec s0enae ( .087) 
A MM GOR. anne oannrn pane ( .113) 
Bi: Rage. RSS 4 4 90 on:ne.e.se one ( .129) 


ois 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XLVIIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


INDIA. 

“It would be useless to deny that the greater part 
of India is seething with sedition.” So writes 
one of the most astute of British administrators, 
and one who for a considerable time held a re- 
sponsible post in the Hindustan peninsula. 

This seditious condition is by no means a new 
experience for India. At no given time is it con- 
tent with the policy of its conquerors. India first 
came into British possession by military conquest. 
Then it was for a long period exploited and mis- 
managed by the notorious East India Company, 
to which revenues were everything, and righteous- 
ness next to nothing. 

This exploitation led at last to the awful Sepoy 
mutiny of fifty years ago, before the horrors of 
which we shall not raise the curtain; but so seri- 
ous was the situation that the East India Company 
was abolished, and India came under what is 
known in Britain as crown government. While 
the rule of the Indian empire,. however, passed 
from the company to the crown, the rule remained 
military. It is by armies and fortresses and garri- 
sons that India is held as a British possession to 
the present hour. The status of the army for 1908 
is 75,000 Europeans and 150,000 natives. 


To this condition of military subjection many of 
the most intellectual men of India—Hindoos and 
Mohammedans alike—have never accommodated 
themselves. A high-spirited people, they cannot 
patiently wear the badge of subjection to an alien 
government; and every now and again they have 
said so through the vernacular press with no un- 
certain sound, 

Then events have favored their disloyalty to 
their conquerors. What would scarcely cause a 
ripple in Occidental life stirs the Oriental to the 
depths. The Sepoy mutiny was caused by the 
greasing of army cartridges with hog fat, which 
was abhorrent to Hindoos, and Mohammedans 
alike. The government treatment of epidemic 
diseases, such as the bubonic plague, is certain to 
run across native prejudices, and meet determined 
opposition. The division of a province for better 
administrative purposes—as of Bengal recently— 
awakens bitter hostility, because it is a departure 
from long-established precedent. To hinder the 
customs of a widow burning herself on the funeral 
pyre of her husband, or of flinging a babe in fanati- 
cal sacrifice into the sacred Ganges, was an unpar- 





{ Centinued on page 46, } 
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OHIO’S EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES.— (1.) 

That Ohio is a remarkable state educationally, 
1 2m more and more impressed every time I am 
among her schools and with her school men. Only 
a few years ago there were few, exceedingly few, 
high schools. To-day there are nearly 900! ; 

Ten years ago there had never been a public 
normal school in the state; now there are thrifty 
ones at Athens and at Oxford in connection with 
the state colleges, and there is a department of edu- 
cation in the Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus. State Commissioner Jones is entirely sure 
that the legislature will provide for one in the 
northwest and one in the northeast this winter. 
Then, in quantity as wel) as quality, the state wil 
be admirably equipped for training teachers. In 
this professional feature Ohio was far behind any 
other state in the North, not because she was indif- 
ferent or parsimonious, but, rather, because she 
worshiped the scholarship of the teacher rather 
than his professional training, and this resulted 
from the presence of forty admirable colleges and 
universities that had for more than half a century 
sent forth scholarly teachers. 

Now that teaching promises to be an expert pro- 
fession, and not a scholarship mill, the state is anx- 
ious to provide the best of opportunity for training 
teachers. 

THE RETIREMENT OF MR. JONES. 

After eight years of exceptionally successful 
leadership, personal and professional, Hon. E. A. 
Jones will retire from office next July with the 
hearty appreciation of the educators of the state, 
with the nearest approach to the elimination of fac- 
tions that the state has known for many years. 
This is due largely to the annoying legislative epi- 
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sode of last spring which cleared the air as thor- 
oughly as was ever done by a “thunder shower,” 
and in much the same way. 

Mr. Jones’s administration will be credited with 
much of the most important legislation in the his- 
tory of the state, notably the establishment of the 
first normal school equipments, the glorious 
minimum salary law, the lengthening of the school 
year, the establishment of the annual contract 
principle, which means a uniform year, tenure, and, 
probably, the standardizing of the high schools 
through adequate and expert state inspection. 

In scholarship,—a graduate of Amherst and a 
life-long student of science and literature,—in dig- 
nity, character, and business acumen, in profes- 
sional ideals, in physical and mental vigor, and in 
official devotion, Mr. Jones has made an enviable 
record, which will command attention beside the 
records of Emerson E. White and John Hancock. 

THE COMING OF ZBLLAR. 

Ohio is in a class by herself in regard to the time 
of entrance upon office of her state superintendent, 
whom they style commissioner. Mr. Zellar was 
nominated more than a year before he will take 
office, and was elected eight months in advance of 
service. There are times when this is annoying 
to both the outgoing and the incoming administra- 
tions, but not in this case, since Mr. Zellar and his 
friends will co-operate actively and loyally with M-. 
Jones in perfecting the legislation to which his ad- 
ministration is committed, so that the Zellar ad- 
ministration will have a clean slate, and, if I mis- 
take not, there will be new and great legislative 
achievements in the years of his official leadership. 

No man could enter upon an administration of 
affairs less hampered by entangling alliances'than 
will Mr. Zellar. His nomination was in no sense 
slated or generally anticipated. 

He was recognized by the state convention be- 
cause of the widespread support of the rank and 
file of the school men. There were many aggres- 
sive candidates, but he led them so decidedly as to 
make the honor highly gratifying. 

The first and important test will be the choice of 
his subordinates. What the selection of a cabinet 
is to the nation, the naming of the official family of 
the state commissioner is to the educators of Ohio. 
One hazards nothing in prophesying that only 
school men who have won their spurs, but have 
not been over long in the saddle, will be called to 
these responsibilities. 


———. 2 


Ty 


NEGLECT OF THE BUREAU. 


The annual appropriations for the general work 
of the United States Bureau of Education are less 
than they were ten years ago! Every other depart- 
ment has increased its expenses enormously. Of- 
fices have been’ created without stint. The pay 
rolls have gone up tens of millions of dollars a 
year—except for the Bureau of Education. Look 
at the increased tens of millions for the navy in 
times of peace! And for the army. 

It seems to be more important to teach the art cf 
shooting men than of teaching the young idea 0 
shoot. 

The fault lies not with the President. 
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THE GORDY TRAGEDY. 


Rarely has the educational world had such a 
shock as that which came with the report that Pro- 
fessor Gordy and his wife had committed suicide. 
Professor Gordy was an author of unusual merit 
and success. He was one of the most eminent and 
beloved of the faculty of the School of Pedagogy, 
University of the City of New York. The school 
world the country over, as well as the classes that 
hung upon his words, appreciated the message he 
was constantly evolving. Husband, wife, and 
daughter, Gwendoline, age twenty, made as happy 
a group as the country knew. The daughter sud- 
denly sickened and died. The shock was too great 
for them. The two lay down together, each with 
a bottle of chloroform clasped in hand; and with 
the clothes drawn about them so that the resuit 
could not be in doubt, they passed away. They 
had previously deliberately written letters of di- 
rections as to their affairs. 

Of no one in the profession would this have been 
less suspected. Who is safe if he was not? We 
may all pray with renewed earnestness: “Lead us 
not into temptation.” And the temptation against 
which some need protection is such an absorption 
in a small group that there is nothing to live for 
when that circle is broken. Oh, that Professor 
Gordy could have thought of the larger circle in 
his classes, and the still larger circle through his 
institute work and books, and could have realized 
that, in a way, what Gwendoline was to himself and 
wife, he was to thousands of other needy souls. 
Whoever lives for and of a very small circle may 
at any time be tempted beyond what he can bear. 

OG 


STATISTICAL SINS. 


The public as well as the expert, when it comes 
to looking up educational statistics, could use some 
fiery language without being profane. If he 
wishes official national statistics and goes to the 
Bureau of Education, he gets one body of facts; if 
he then goes to the United States census he will get 
an entirely different set of figures. In the states it 
is even worse. In Massachusetts, for instance, he 
will get one lay-out in the report of the state board 
of education and another from the state statistician. 
In some states it is even worse. No one has said 
anything about education statistically up to date 
without being a “liar,” from the standpoint of the 
fellow that, goes to a different source of informa- 
tion. 

Charles F. Gettemy, state statistician of Massa- 
chusetts, is working out a basis of uniformity. In 
a recent letter he says :— 

“With respect to certain cities of Massachusetts, 
for example, the student wishing to know the 
cost of education is now able to take his choice be- 
tween four different sets of figures. No wonder 
the public is often prone to become disgusted witn 
statistics and can get very little of value from them, 
when, if gathered consistently and scientifically and 
clearly presented, they would be indispensable t» 
efficiency in administration. I suppose we have 
all been sinners in this matter more or less, but, to 
use orthodox terminology, the first step in the 
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process of conversion is to be convicted of sin, and 
if we are willing to admit the conviction perhaps 
salvation is yet in store for us and the confused 
and statistics-burdened public." 


INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 


Very little definite information is at hand to 
show the greater value of individual teaching over 
class instruction. The article by Dr. Elmer E. 
Jones, professor of education at the Indiana Uni- 
versity, published in the current number of the 
Psychological Clinic is therefore valuable. Pro- 
fessor Jones picked out a first-grade class, and 
studied their progress in learning words during a 
period of sixteen weeks. During this time the 
average child in the class learned 150 words and 
over. Each week that the test was applied by Pro- 
fessor Jones a few more words had been added to 
the child’s vocabulary. But there was one boy in 
the class who at no time during the sixteen weeks 
had learned more than twelve words, and on the 
last day of the test, at the end of the sixteenth 
week, he knew only two words of the total number 
that had been taught the class. The boy was then 
given individual teaching. At the end of the sec- 
ond week the test showed that he knew eighteen 
words, and every week he added a few words to his 
vocabulary, until at the end of fourteen weeks o* 
individual teaching he knew 130 words, doing just 
about as well as an average child under class in- 
struction. 
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S. B. TODD. 

Samuel Brown Todd smiled for the last time on 
earth on October 5, and he did smile to the last. 
For the first time in‘many a year no holiday greet- 
ing comes from him. ‘The saddest phase of the sea- 
son is always in the thought of those from whom 
we will never hear more. To me he was the em- 
bodiment of strength, of cheer, of courage. Life 
meant more to me because of him. 

To those who never knew him there is nothing to 
be said. Nothing that he did interests the curious. 
To those who. knew him and loved him nothiag 
can be said that is adequate except that through a 
long struggle with a combination of heart weak- 
ness and kidney disease he knew the keenest pain 
with never a murmur, facing each grim grasp pluck- 
ily, believing to the last minute that the doctor 
would help him throw off disease. Even in what 
would ordinarily be the throes of agony, he wou!d 
come up smiling because he was going to get the 
better of it by and by. 

To one man only was it given to go to him in those 
last days, but we can all see that smile that never 
came off, and finally went smiling to the Great Be- 
yond. 
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THE BUREAU LIBRARY. 

Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth Brown has had 
the library of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion completely overhauled ; worthless or unimpor- 
tant books have been discarded, and all that be- 
long in the Congressional library have been trans- 
ferred. Not only so, but it has been classified in 
the most approved manner, so that in material and 
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third and those above it. A very small percentage 
of intelligence and even a less amount of experi- 
ence should teach a man that the first grade figures 
do not represent those entering the school system 
in any one year. 


arrangement it is the best educational library in 
America, and much of it is invaluable because it 
could not be replaced. The world would be o 
loser beyond expression if fire should touch it, and 
yet this treasure of treasures educationally is scan- 
dalously house j in a fire trap, and such are the 
conditions that a stream of water from an engine 
would ruin the whole collection of 150,000 volumes. 
And yet Congress refused to listen to the appeal of 
Commissioner Brown and Secretary Garfield for a 
trifling appropriation for the rent of a reasonably- 
safe building. 
MARYLAND, EDUCATIONALLY. 

Maryland is wide awake educationally. There 
are evidences of it all along the line. The country 
knows of the almost magical work in Baltimore 
under the courageous and skilful leadership of M<. 
Van Sickle. The work in Baltimore county 
is scarcely less remarkable, but Archi- 
bald C. Willson, superintendent of Alle- 
gany county, with Cumberland as the county 
seat, comes very near to leading the country 
as well as Maryland in that he has induced 
the commissioner to give him an assistant and an 
expert primary supervisor, an A. M. from Coium- 
bia, with experience as a city primary supervisor 
and head of a normal school training department. 
Baltimore county is practically as well equipped for 
specializing in supervision, and it is morally certain 
that the entire state of Maryland will have expert 
rural supervision before other states appreciate 
how vital this is. It is well known that Maryland 
led the country in a state pension scheme for the 
teachers. 








ae 
VOTE OF CHICAGO TEACHERS. 

A Chicago teachers’ canvassing board has tried 
to get a vote on the “efficiency marking system.” 
About half the teaching force voted—3,300 out of a 
total of something more than 6,000. On the ques- 
tion as to the abolition of the present marking sys- 
tem the vote was: Yes, 3,080; no, 158; blank, 62. 
On that as to the furnishing of written explanation 
in “inefficient” reports it was: Yes, 3,234; no, 23; 
blank, 38. The marking system requires the mark- 
ing of teachers by principal and district superia- 
tendents on a percentage basis. Those marked be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent. are regarded as only fair, 
and not entitled to the benefits of promotion from 
the second group to the first group. Differences 
above 80 are not connected with the salary sche- 
dule. 





+o 
AT LASL. 

In Chicago 400 clergymen, representing twelve 
denominations, have pledged their churches to raise 
the money to have representatives of the churches 
in the municipal courts to lend a hand in caring for 
arrested children. At last they are awake to the 
mission of the church to those in dire need of their 
forming influences. All honor to Chicago. 

+@-o-0-0- 
THAT FIRST GRADE FOLLY. 

Despite all that has been said, people who ought 
to be intelligent continue to give out figures as 
though the first grade was in the same class as the 
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BUTLER AT COPENHAGEN. 

President Butler of Columbia University in a 
series of three lectures upon “The American” at 
the University of Copenhagen rendered valuable 
service to both countries in that he ‘counteracted 
effectively many widespread and well-rooted preju- 
dices among the intelligent Danes.” We quote 
from a letter of American Minister Egan to Sec- 
retary of State Elihu Root. 
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CHILD LABOR DAY. 

Saturday, January 23, or Sunday, January 24, 
1909, is set apart by Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 East 
22d street, New York, and his associates as Child 
Labor Day. Just how it happens that another 
school holiday was not provided for is not, appar- 
ent, but it is clear that this noble cause will be 
championed by tens of thousands of pastors on Sun- 
day, January 24. Mr. Lovejoy has sent out a per- 
sonal appeal to 25,000 clergymen. It may be weil 
for you to jog your pastor a little to make sure that 
he does not forget it. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGETTES’ “AMERICA.” 
Suffrage, it is of thee, 
Motto of women free, 
Of thee we sing. 
Oh, may our cause be won, 
Our duty well be done. 
From rise te set of sun 
We work for thee. 


“=~ = 


The new Home Economic Association had more 
than 100 in attendance at its first meeting in Wash- 
ington, and more than 700 have paid their dues, 
showing that they are in earnest. To the secretary, 
Benjamin R. Andrews of Teachers College, the 
credit for the pioneer work is due. 

United States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown will have a second conference of state su- 
perintendents at the Chicago meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. That at Wash- 
ington has been of great value to the state educa- 
tional officials during the year. 

It is only a little more absurd to mention Mr. 
Bryan for the presidency of every Western uni- 
versity than it is to mention the President. 
Neither is after such a job. Both will be busy all 
their lives without such a position. 

It is wise to read everything that President Eliot 
says in these days. It is liable to be hot stuff. It 
is always good stuff. 

David A. Ellis is chairman of the Boston schowl 
board for 1909—an honor that went to him with 
genuine unanimity. 

Isn’t an international new educational move- 
ment on $10,000 a year a little top-heavy? 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 

Mendelssohn centennial exercise next week. 

Now it is Cleveland! 
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THE WEEK 


A BARREN SBSSION. 

Congress reassembled on January 4 with ex- 
actly two months before it. It is not expected that 
much attention will be given to President Roose- 
velt’s recommendations, or that there will be any 
legislation except the appropriation bills. | Con- 
gress is in extremely ill humor with the President 
to begin with; and even if this were not so, there 
would be a general disposition to await the policy 
of the new administration, and to leave important 
questions to be determined by the new Congress, 
which will meet very soon after the inauguration. 


THE SECRET SERVICE QUESTION. 


The President, in reply to the House resolution 
of inquiry, has sent in a special message explaining 
that he had no intention of reflecting upon individ- 
ual Congressmen in what he wrote in his message at 
the opening of the session regarding the employ- 
ment of secret service men. He cites the record 
of the debate in the House to prove that the al- 
leged, or possible, use of the secret service men in 
shadowing members of Congress was, in fact, made 
an argument for the crippling amendment to the 
appropriation bill. While Congressmen are rag- 
ing over the obnoxious meaning which they pro- 
fess to find in the President’s words, his contention 
is clear that if the government is not to be aliowed 
to use private detectives nor the secret service men 
except in cases of counterfeiting, various sorts cf 
malefactors are likely to go scot free. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

While this controversy is still on, the Preside.tt 
has been brought into collision with the Senate 
through a resolution pressed through by Senator 
Culberson calling upon the attorney-general to say 
whether he brought an action against the United 
States Steel Corporation because of its acquisition 
of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, and if 
not, the reason for his non-action. The President 
flatly denies the right of the Senate to inquire the 
reasons for the action of the head of an executive 
department. As for the matter in question, he as- 
sumes personally all the responsibility for the 
action taken, and shows that the transaction was 
not undertaken to benefit the steel corporation, 
but to avert a crash which would have been dis- 
astrous at a time when panicky conditions pre- 
vailed, and there was reason to fear a general in- 
dustrial smash-up. 

THE HUGE STANDARD OIL FINF. 

The supreme court of the United States has de- 
clined to review the decision of the circuit court of 
appeals, which reversed the action of the original 
trial court in the case against the Standard Oil 
Company, in which Judge Landis imposed the 
giant fine of $29,000,000. The case, therefore, 


- goes back to the original court for re-trial, subject 


to the decision of the circuit court; but Judge 
Landis has not changed his views, and declines to 
take up the case again, and it will have to be heard 
by another judge or judges. 
RATTLESHIPS ON AN ERRAND OF MERCY. 
The American battleship fleet reached Suez, on 
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IN REVIEW. 


its homeward trip, two days ahead of time; and by 
President Roosevelt’s orders, the two great supp’y 
ships, the Yankton and the Culgoa, were 
rushed ahead to Messina, conveying about 
$300,000 worth of food and _ provisions for 
the earthquake sufferers. If needed, the bat- 
tleships themselves will tarry at the stricken 
city to help in the work of rescue, relief, 
and police. Meanwhile, within a week after the 
calamity, the American people had contributed 
more than a million dollars for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, and half that sum had been sent by cable to 
be distributed through the Red Cross Society. 
Congress, immediately upon its reassembling, in 
response to President Roosevelt’s recommenda- 
tion, appropriated $800,000 for the relief of the suf- 
ferers, 
THE OHIO SENATORSHIP. 

The contest in Ohio over the choice of a succes- 
sor to Senator Foraker has been settled by the with- 
drawal of Mr. Taft, the brother of the President- 
elect, in the interest of party harmony, and the re- 
tirement of Mr. Foraker, leaving the field open to 
the election of Congressman Burton, a_ well- 
equipped man, who has served eight terms in the 
House and was elected to a ninth last November. 
Incidentally, this resuit probably foreshadows the 
retirement of Senator Dick two years from now, for 
it is an unwritten law in Ohio that one Senator 
shall come from the southern and one from the 
northern part of the state. It is predicted that this 
will give Mr. Taft his opportunity in 1911. 


LAST YEAR’S GIFTS. 

The Chicago Tribune’s annual summary of gifts 
and bequests made in the United States for public 
uses takes no account of small gifts or of the sums 
raised and expended through religious and chari- 
table organizations. It tabulates only the big 
single gifts. In spite of the panic and the long de- 
pression, the total for 1908 reached the impressive 
figure of more than ninety million dollars, about 
equally divided between gifts and bequests. M*>-. 
Carnegie, who gave away more than seven million 
dollars was the largest single giver. Of the total 
nearly forty million dollars went to charities, thirtv- 
six million to educational institutions, nine million 
to museums, galleries, and public improvement, 
and only four million to religious organizations. 


A DISQUIETING SITUATION IN CHINA. 


A disquieting situation has been created in China 
by the summary dismissal of the grand counciloi, 
Yuan Shi-Kai, a broad-gauge and progressive 
statesman, and the appointment in his place of a 
Manchu of pronounced anti-foreign record and in- 
clinations. It seems a plain inference that the re- 
actionary forces are on top in the new regime; and 
the foreign ambassadors at Pekin view the circum- 
stances so seriously that they have been considei- 
ing a joint remonstrance. As usual, however, they 
are not in entire agreement as to the course to pur- 
sue, and the Chinese officials have intimated pretty 
plainly that they are not inclined to receive foreign 
representations upon the subject. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XLVIII.) 


{Continued from page 41. ] 





donable interference with the native religious rites. 

That it isan easy matter to govern such a people 
—and nearly 300,000,000 of them, one-fifth of the 
population of the globe—no one but a novice 
would imagine. It would be more than human to 
expect that some mistakes, and even some grave 
ones, would not be made. It is not always possi- 
ble for Britain to furnish such conspicuously able 
administrators as Lawrence, Lytton, Dufferin, 
Curzon, and Minto. Less able governors may 
make an error in judgment that may awaken the 
natural seditious impulse, and lead to the gravest 
events, such as the assassination of Lord Mayo in 
1872; but taking them all in all, no finer set of 
rulers has this old world ever seen than the men 
who have controlled the affairs of India during the 
past fifty years of crown government. 

Some of the advantages of British rule for the 
past half century are worth recalling. In 1858 
there were less than 300 miles of railway ; now there 
are 30,287. Then there were but 1,500,000 acres o} 
irrigated land; now there are 23,000,000 acres of 
irrigated land the result of government outlay. 
and 26,000,000 such by private work. The ex- 
ports have quadrupled, and the imports eight 
times. A vast scheme of famine relief has been 
framed, which is of the greatest beneficence. The 
expenditure on education by the government—in 
schools of high grade, colleges, and universities— 
has increased from $1,970,000 to $18,750,000. The 
army has been decreased in the fifty years 81,000. 
A splendid system of forestry has been devised, and 
is now continually adding to the forest values. 

But the native seems to fail to appreciate these 
conspicuous benefits, and is reluctant to credit the 
government with what it manifestly deserves at his 
hand. So far as the educated native is concerned, 
his one ambition is to rule. He is no sooner a 
graduate than he becomes an office-seeker. He 
wants a post on some important council, or some 
judgeship; and when he finds that there are not 
enough offices to go around, he becomes soured at 
first, and seditious afterwards. It is from these 
educated classes, and not from the vast inert 
masses of the Indian people, that the virulent op- 
position of the present to the Briton comes. They 
are sufficiently educated to be able to write most 
pungent letters to the native press, and their 
screeds are read to the thousands teeming in the 
marketplaces, only to stir up the surly growl oi 
disloyalty. 

Every now and then something happens to win 
the native temporarily from his hostility. Now it 
is the visit of a British prince, who is splendidly re- 
ceived. Then it is the honor done to the Indian 
rajahs when they visited London to participate in 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. Again it is a 
great “durbar” at Delhi, when Edward VI. was 
proclaimed Emperor of India, a spectacle that ap- 
pealed more to the natives of India—prince and 





peasant alike—than any other in the history of 
British rule. 


But these are only flashes of sentiment, and soon 
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make way for the old-time unrest; and this unrest 
feeds and fattens not only on what it finds at home, 
but also on what is away from home. Japan’s nota- 
ble triumph over Russia made India’s teeming 
millions more discontented ; and it is believed that 
the passing of Turkey to constitutional govern- 
ment will not leave the Mohammedan millions of 
India untouched. The vernacular press have of 
late been peculiarly daring and insolent. Assassi- 
nations by bomb-throwing have been resorted to. 
Some worthy men have already fallen, and more 
live threatened lives; but the government is meet- 
ing the situation with a firm hand, and the sedi- 
tious are becoming less bold. 

There are two words in use by the natives of 
India to-day that have an ominous meaning. One 
is “Swaraj,” which means “own government,” and 
is used to denote home rule. The other is 
“Swadeshi,” or “own country,” and denotes an 
economic movement to encourage home manu- 
factures against those of Britain. Both these 
words are becoming popularized, and bode no 
good for India. 

And there are outside nations who wish that 
Britain may fail in India. No prize in the world is 
so rich and tempting, both actually and poten- 
tially, as India, with its population of three hun- 
dred millions, its great cities and seaports, its broad‘, 
fertile valleys, its vast and valuable forests, its huye 
railways and irrigation systems, its gold, coal, oil, 
and other sources of untold wealth. These ex- 
cite the envy of other European nations who 
would gladly share that wealth, and it is believed 
that with ulterior designs agents of these nations 
are busy fomenting Indian discord, in the hope of 
breaking down British rule, which in all proba- 
bility would be the worst calamity India could ex- 
perience. 
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7HINGS TO REMEMBER. 
IX. 


POCAHONTAS AND THE INDIANS. 
(Pocahontas: Born about 1596, died 1617.) 

The red men were called Indians because the 
Spaniards who first came to this country believed 
that the islands on which they landed were the 
East Indies. 

The Indians who dwelt in what is now the 
United States were savages. They lived mainly 
by hunting and fishing, and knew little of agricul- 
ture and nothing of manufacturing. 

They were divided into tribes, and each tribe was 
ruled by a chief. 

Pocahontas, the daughter of a powerful Indian 
chief, Powhatan, married John Rolfe, an English- 
man. 

In 1612 John Rolfe planted the first tobacco in 
Virginia. 

The raising of large quantities of tobacco led ia 
1619 to the introduction of slavery. 

Memory Selection.—Thackeray’s ‘Pocahontas.’ 

x. 
MILES STANDISH AND THE PILGRIMS. 
_ (Standish: Born about 1584, died 1656.) 


’ 


The Pilgrims were a band of Englishmen who 
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were driven out of their country by religious perse- 
cution. , 

They came to America in the year 1620 in the 
ship Mayflower. 

They planted a colony at Plymouth, Mass. 

Miles Standish helped to establish the. settle- 
ment at Plymouth, and to prevent its being de- 
stroyed by the Indians. 

The establishment of Plymouth colony was the 
second step in founding a new nation in America. 

The first Thanksgiving in this country was ob- 
served by the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1621. 

Map Work.—Locate Scrooby, Leyden, Delft 
Haven, Plymouth in England, Cape Cod, Plymouth 
in New England. 

Memory Selections—Hemans’s “The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,” Whittier’s “The Corn Song.”— 
From “A First Course in American History.” 
Used by permission of D. C. Heath & Co. 
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TEACHERS’ ANNUITY GUILD. 


The Teachers’ Annuity Guild of Massachusetts 
is now open to all teachers in the state who have 
taught less than twenty-nine years. No organiza- 
tion has stronger endorsers. As its beneficent work 
and its sane and secure organization and adminis- 
tration become more widely known, leaders cf 
public opinion like Charles W. Eliot, Henry L. 
Higginson, Mrs. Richard Cabot, Mrs. Mary Mor- 
ton Kehew, Samuel B. Capen, Albert E. Winship, 
Carroll D. Wright, John L. Bates, William Law- 
rence, George A. Gordon, George H. Martin, 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Frederick P. Fish, and A. 
Shuman, give it their hearty endorsement, and the 
public recognize in it not only a sound business en- 
terprise for teachers, but also a direct avenue by 
which the philanthropic may reach a most faithful 
and deserving body of public servants, and do for 
the superannuated or disabled public school teacher 
what the Carnegie Foundation does *>r the super- 
annuated college professor. S. 
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HE SAYS HIS SAY. 
G———-e, Pennsylvania, November 14, 1908. 


Dear Sir: I am glad to see the article on geography 
in this week’s Journal, and I am going to try and use 
part of it in my school. I take five minutes each day 
for oral instruction to my first, second, and third grades 
in geography, physiology, or history, and I think the 
hints you give will be of great help in geography. The 
children need oral instruction, as even the oldest of 
them can do but little with the books. 

« think it would be a good idea for you to publish in 
the Journal a complete text for all branches and invite 
the unmerciful criticism of school men everywhere on 
each lesson as published. I do not believe that there is 
any one man in the world who has judgment enough to 
write a text-book for little children, and I believe that 
in time we will have a system of text-books written in 
some such ga manner as the constitution of the United 
States was written, that is, by a great number of men 
fighting over every sentence and word until something 
is proposed to which all can agree. Some such thing 
in the Journal would be a good start in this. 

Even the best of our text-books of to-day are abomi- 
nable. They are practically all written by cranks who 
know a great deal about the subject and nothing what- 
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ever about children. In Pennsylvania we keep con- 
stantly changing the books, yet they do not give any 
better satisfaction than did those of fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, when the free text-book system was adopted.. 

They introduced new geographies into my school this. 
year, and I sometimes feel like throwing them all into 
the stove. There is nothing whatever in the books to 
attract the interest of the children, and the whole bur- 
den is upon the teacher. The average length of sen- 
tences, even in the primary book, is about twenty-five 
words; and the children are asked to “find out” most an 
inordinate amount of stuff. Some of the things asked 
for I do not know myself, cannot find them out, and 
would not consider myself any better off if I could. In 
nearly every list of questions I have to waste a lot of 
valuable time selecting the few that are suitable from 
the many that are not. The other day I was selecting 
questions for my class in the advanced book, and came 
to one asking the pupils to name the states in the 
prairies. I thought that was especially good and se- 
lected it, but, lo and behold, the children could not find 
the states. I started to help them, and found that there 
was not a single map in the book with the prairies 
marked on it! It was kind of trying on the patience, 
but we are still trying to make some use of the book! 
The whole aim of the book seems to be to prove that 
geography should and could “be accepted as a dis- 
ciplinary subject on a par with mathematics or his- 
tory,” as the author says in his preface. 

Most of the other books are almost as unusable as the 
geographies, and it is high time for something to be 
done to improve them. I believe the plan I have sug- 
gested would be feasible. Your lesson on direction is a 
good start, and I hope you will continue them and not 
be too sensitive as to criticism. I would like to try 
writing a few lessons myself. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. M. P. 
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QUESTIONABLE ENGLISH. 


How very common is carelessness in speech, even 
with educated people, including school teachers, espe- 
cially in using needless words! 

Some, in the endeavor to be emphatic, say: “In any 
way, shapé, or manner.” Why use the three words, 
‘way,” “shape,” and “manner,” since “way” or “man- 
ner” alone is sufficient? “Shape” is entirely needless, 
Hardly more objectionable is the expression, “Free, 
gratis, for nothing,” sometimes used, jokingly, of 
course. Another very common expression is, “In some 
way or other.” Isn’t “In some way” sufficient? Of 
what use then is “other”? 

Many seem to admire this phraseology, “It goes with- 
out saying.” Why not say: “It is evident” or some 
equally brief statement? One might be tempted to ask 
“Where does it go?” Suppose it is imported from the 
French—“Ca va sans dire.” Probably some like it for 
this reason. Again, it is the fashion to say: “As a mat- 
ter of fact,” which means no more and is less concise 
than “The fact is.” 

Another very common clumsy expression is, “Let each 
and every one of you.” Why not say “Let each one of 
you,” or “Let everyone of you’? “Each” and “every” 
are not both needed. I heard a speaker use the above 
five times in one address. 

Quite a long list of slipshod expressions can be made 
if one will note down what he may hear almost daily. 
Should it be claimed that these faulty expressions are 
too common to be corrected, the obvious reply would be 
that the more common the fault, the more need of a re- 
form. It is amusing to see how eagerly some are to 
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adopt new phrases, whose only virtue is their newness. 
For instance, some one said or wrote, “Psychological 
moment,” whatever it may mean, and now about every 
ambitious writer strives to work in somewhere this 
scholarly expression. Of course the words opportune, 
fortunate, or right are too common and old to suit. 

The writer does not expect this article will correct, 
to any great extent, the faults mentioned, but hopes 
that, whoever reads the same and finds that the coat 
does not fit him, he will at once send me word that I 
may congratulate him. 

N. H. Whittemore. 
Mary Hemmenway ‘school, Dorchester, Mass. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Dear Bditor: The letter from Troy set me thinking 
that perhaps you would not mind receiving a line from 
one of the “little” places on the great plains of Montana. 

We boast a population of 850. We have a _ school 
population of 215, and enrolled last year 206 pupils in 
our school. We have a four-year high school course 
and four teachers todo this work. Our senior class 
numbers five—three boys; our junior class, six—four 
boys; our tenth grade, nine—six boys; our ninth grade, 
sixteen—eleven boys. The number dropped out of 
school the past three years for all causes is two girls; 
three moved away but are still attending school else- 
where. During the past five years fourteen out of 
twenty of our graduates have entered higher institutions 
of learning, eleven of them being boys. 

G. H. Willman, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





Chinook, Montana. 
O00 
HOW TIME IS WASTED IN LATIN AND GREEK 
RECIfFATIONS. 


Every teacher of these subjects will 
truth of what follows:— 

In every such class are prompt and slow pupils. The 
former translate readily, fluently, and intelligently be- 
cause of thorough preparation of the lesson. The latter 
will read partly through a sentence and then wait to be 
helped to finish it. Many instructers will rob the rest 
of the class of their rights, by laboriously helping him 
through the passage. By this process it will often take 
nearly or quite an hour to read a lesson, which, if prop- 
erly prepared, could be read in five or ten minutes. 

One way to deal with the slow pupil is to let some 
other student promptly complete the translation. This 
process will soon spur some of the slower ones to make 
thorough preparation before coming to recitation. 

A better way is to entrust these wasters of time toa 
special teacher, who has skill to show them how to pre- 
pare a lesson, and see that they do it before going to 
their recitations. One reason why so many fail in reci- 
tation is that they have never been taught how to pre- 
pare their lessons. 


recognize the 


Joseph Dana Bartley, M. A. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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A CORRECTION. 

Relating to outline on John Cabot, Journal of Educa- 
tion, December 31, page 712:— 

As John Cabot, so far as known, never returned from 
his voyage of 1498, nobody knows what he ‘discovered 
and explored” in that year. He-was not “employed” 
by the BEnglish government. No intelligent person 
would attempt to trace a “route” of which only one end 
is known. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL, THE MAN AND THE 
WORK, THE FOUNDER OF THE INSTITU- 
TIONAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. By Agnes Rush 
Burr. Introduction by Floyd W. Tompkins, D. D., 
LL. D.. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 365 pp. 

Colonel Conwell, as he was known for many years, 
Rev. Dr. Conwell, as he was for more years, President 
Conwell of Temple College, as he is now known, has 
been, is, ané will ever be known as Conwell the lec- 
turer, for it is on the lecture platform that he has won 
widest fame and most universal devotion. It is forty- 
nine years since he first lectured; nearly a third of a 
century since it has been a prominent feature of his 
life, and of late he has, with “Sunshine” Willett, divided 
the distinction of being the chief lecturer of other days 
to be in universal demand in all parts of the country. 
Although but sixty-six years of age, Dr. Conwell has 
lived five distinct lives, each overtopping the other. 
He was a soldier with rapid and honorable promotion, 
a newspaper man in many lands, a Boston lawyer, an 
eminent preacher, a remarkably successful administra- 
tor of a large, unique educational institution. Such a 
life offers exceptional attraction to the biographer, and 
Miss Burr has made the most of her opportunity. It is 
a rare book both in interest and in the importance of its 
message. His two most famous lectures, “Acres of Dia- 
monds” and “Personal Glimpses of Celebrated Men 
and Women,” are printed entire, and these alone would 
render the book especially valuable. 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 'TUBERCULOSIS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Including a directory of 
institutions dealing with tuberculosis in the United 
States and Canada. Compiled for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
By Philip P. Jacobs. Russell Sage Foundation Publi- 
cation. 105 East Twenty-second street, New York: 
Charities Publication Committee. Price, single 
copies, postpaid, $1.00; five copies, collect, $4.50. 
Charities and the Commons magazine, its editor, Dr. 

KE. T. Devine} and the society behind both are doing a 

noble work in many directions, in none more significant 

than in leading the wonderful crusade against the 
spread of tuberculosis. Tuberculosis takes more lives 
than any other disease, 150,000 a year in the United 

States. But it is curable and preventable, and_ the 

country is organizing to stamp it out. State and city 

governments, private associations, and individuals 
everywhere are at work in solving its problems. In 
this book ene may find, for any city or state in the 

United States, just what the law is, what the nearest 

institutions are, and the requirements for admission. 

There is also included a directory of Canadian Sana- 

toria. It is complete, thorough, up-to-date; an  invalu- 

able reference for one who may need to advise con- 
sumptives or their families, and for the student of so- 
cial and health problems. Contents: Sanatoria, Hos- 
pitals, and Day Camps in the United States and Can- 
ada, Hospitals for the Insane Making Special Provision 


for Tuberculosis Patients, Penal Institutions Making 
Special Provision, Dispensaries and Clinics, Tubercu- 
losis Classes, Associations and Committees for the 


Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Typical Forms 
of Organization of Associations, Legislation, Typical 
Laws. 

A PUNCTUATION PRIMER. By Associate-Professor 
Frances M. Perry of Wellesley College. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 16mo. 103 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Here is a brief but eminently sensible treatise on 
punctuation, on which not merely pupils but also sten- 
ographers and business men,—to say nothing of news- 
paper scribes,—require some judicious word. And here 
is just that word, and by one who evidently has care- 
fully weighed every suggestion that she makes. Such 
a book as this cannot fail of being helpful to those who 
are naturally and honestly puzzled about the proper 
partition of sentences and paragraphs, and the right 
way to use exclamation and interrogation points. The 
entire ground is carefully traversed, and one may 
safely trust the guidance hereby offered. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN READING IN THE GRADES, 
INCLUDING THE ORAL TREATMENT OF 
STORIES AND THE READING OF CLASSICS. By 
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Charles A: McMurry, Ph. D, New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. Cloth. 3851 pp. Priee, $1.25, net. 

Dr. McMurry’s general method for school work and 
his various special methods are well known, and to 
those who have accustomed themselves to follow his 
methods this treatment of the ways and means to teach 
reading will be most welcome. While Dr. McMurry is 
deciied and earnest about his special method he gives 
a large number of illustrations and exemplifications so 
that one who does care particularly for his opinion will 
find much that is both useful and attractive in the 
whole subject of reading. The wealth of information 
which Dr. MeMurry has at his command and the ex- 
tensive study he has made of the whole subject by ex- 
periment and illustration entitles his judgment to the 
highest respect, so that no one can wisely fail to know 
what he writes on any subject. 


LITERATURE IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. By 
John MHatrington Cox, West Virginia University. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 227 pp. 

There is a warm welcome for every book that helps 
elementary schools to an enjoyment of a wide realm of 
literature, and this is the best of all the books of this 
class, because it is so definite that any teacher can 
make good use of it, while at the same time it is so com- 
plete that the best equipped teacher will gain much 
from it. After ninety pages of valuable and delightful 
general discussion and helpful suggestion there is an 
admirable chapter on “Presentation in Primary Grades”’ 
and another on “The Story in the Upper Grades” anda 
“Model Lesson.” There are fifty pages devoted to an ex- 
ceptionally valuable “Course of Study in Literature in 
Elementary Schools,” with forty pages of feasible sub- 
stitutes for the books recommended in the course. In 
every respect this is a choice book for both teacher and 
pupil because of its completeness, definiteness of sug- 
gestion, and singleness of purpose. 


LIVE QUESTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. By 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D., Cornell Univer- 
sity. New York: Y. M. C. A. Press. Cloth. 145 pp. 
Dr. Jenks is peculiarly adapted by nature, habits of 

study, and experience with boys to deal with this ques- 

tion, than which none is more important. Among the 
topics which are treated skilfully and vigorously are 
these: Relation of the High School to Life; Societies, 

Cliques, and Fraternities; Intoxicating Liquors and To- 

bacco: Profanity and Slang; Lying; Cheating and Graft; 

Gambling and Betting; The Sex Problem: Attitude 

Toward Work; The Self-centred Man; Social Services in 

the Community: Politics; Success; Religion. After each 

topic there are several blank pages for the reader's 
notes upon the subject treated. The book is as practi- 

cal as the multiplication table, and gives the boys a 

square deal as well as good advice. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURD. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt. D., Master of 
Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M. A., Peterhouse. 
Volume II., To the End of the Middle Ages. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 604 pp. 
6% x 914.) Price, £2.50. net. 

“The Cambridge History of English Literature” will 
cover the whole course of English literature from the 
origins to the close of the Victorian age. Each divi- 
sion will be the work of a writer who has been accepted 
as an authority on the subject; while the editors will re- 
tain the responsibility for the character of the work as 
a whole. The list of contributors includes American as 
well as English and continental scholars. The work 
appeals to readers in general as well as to the literary 
student. Facts that have been duly verified, rather 
than surmises and theories, however interesting, form 
the foundation of the work. Controversy and partisan- 
ship of every kind are scrupulously avoided. The 
work furnishes a comprehensive, strictly accurate, im- 
partial and impersonal study of the development of the 
English language and literature. The first volume has 
been highly appreciated in both England and America, 
both by general scholars and by specialists in literature. 
Volume II. sustains the reputation of the first in every 
regard. The range of this volume, which brings us to 
the end of the Middle Ages, shows that nothing will be 
omitted that anyone needs to know of English writers 
and writings. One unexpected feature of this volume is 
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the treatment of English and Scottish education, unfver- 
sities and public schools in early times. 


THE SPANISH GIPSIE AND ALL’S LOST BY LUST. 
By Thomas Middleton and William Rowley. Hdited 
ee C. Morris of Syracuse University. Cloth. 
318 pp. 

THE ORPHAN AND. VENICE PRESERVED. By 
Thomas Otway. Edited by Charles F. McClumpha. 
Cloth. 390 pp. 

The Heath Belles-Lettres Series, biography, intro- 
duction, notes, bibliography, and. glossary with 
each. Boston, New York, and Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Price per volume, 60 cents. 

The Belles-Lettres Series has made a place for itself 
second to none of the groups of classics that have been 
issued. There are already thirty-two books in the se- 
ries, and in every case the editing has been inspiring 
and informing rather than merely scholarly critical. 
The interpretations are so appreciative as to give a 
genuine relish for the masterpiece itself and for all 
mesterpieces. The notes tend to a love of literature for 
its own sake rather than for the sake of knowing that 
you have been hustled through a piece of literature and 
that it was interesting while you were. taking it in. 
To study carefully any one of these thirty-two volumes 
is to know that you have a new sense of power in liter- 
ary interpretation. 


THE PUNCHINELLOS. By Katherine Wallace Davis. 
Chicago: A, Flanagan Company. Cloth. 171 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

A delightful little story, in language easily compre- 
hended by children, and about a little Italian girl who 
was a street singer and dancer, coarsely treated by a 
man who went about with the Punchinellos, or puppet 
show, and who greedily appropriated the coins which 
Pappina gathered from the crowds in her tambourine. 
The child ran away from her hard taskmaster, and for- 
tunately fell in with a wealthy American lady in 
Naples, who adopted and educated her. It is a charm- 
ing picture of lowly life in southern Italy. 
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Life of Abraham Lincoln 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By CHARLES W. MOORES, 


President of the Board of School Cammissioners, 
Indianapolis. 
With six full-page illustrations, 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. 185. 
Paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents, net, postpaid, 
A simple, clear,and interesting story of Lincoln’s life, 


written especially for pupils in grades V to VIII. 


Special emphasis is given to the boyhood and youtb of Lin- 
coln. The primitive but picturesque character of his sur- 
roundings, and his heroic struggle for an education anda 
place in the world are vividly portrayed. 

The chief events in his public life as lawyer, legis)ator, and 
president are given with special reference to the needs of 
grammar grade pupils,and in such a way as to reveal the 
unique personality and the great character of the man. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains also 
LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG SPEECH 


No. 32. Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid. 


CARL SCHURZ’S ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


No. 133. Paper, 15 cents. Nos. 32 and 133 together in one 
volume, cloth, 40 cents, net, postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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EDUCATION AL STELIGENCE. 
EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this te solicited from 

school authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 
should ne short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 

than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 2, 3: Department City, 
Borough, and Township Super- 
vision, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 








tional Association, Harrisburg. 
February 4,5: Department School D1- 
rectors, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 
February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
oo. N. B. A., Chicago, 


April 8, 9, 11: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Providence, 
R. 1.; F. B. Lakey, English High 
school, Boston. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 

ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 


June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
elation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; B. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. At the annual meet- 
ing of the superintendents of the 
state recently held here the follow- 
ing officers were elected for 
1909: President, D. E. Bowman, 
Waterville; vice-president. D. W. 
Tarue, Augusta; secretary and treas- 
urer,\L. E. Moulton, Rockland; di- 
rectors, C. E. Ball, Bingham; F. W. 
Freeman, Bath. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The seventeenth an- 
nnal mecting of the Headmasters’ 
Association elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Oscar D. Robinson, 
Albany; vice-president, Harlan P. 
Amen, Exeter; secretary, William 
Gallagher, Braintree; treasurer, 
Enoch C. Adams, Newton; executive 
committee, Alfred E. Sterns, Ando- 
ver; H. G. Buehler, Lakeville, -Ct., 
and Wilson Farrand, Newark. 

The directors of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction met January 
9 and decided to hold the next meet- 
ing of the association in Castine, 
Me., the week following July 4. 

BROOKLINE. The school com- 
mittee has voted to recommend the 
pensionipvg of schoo] teachers, and a 
committee has been appointed to get 
the signature of five per cent. of the 


voters that the matter may be voted 
on at the coming town meeting. This 
action is following out the law passed 
by the last legislature allowing 
cities and towns to vote on the ques- 
tion. The pensions, if adopted, will 
apply to teachers who have served 
in one place for twenty-five years, 
~who are sixty years of age, or who 
have been incapacitated for work. 
The pension at no time is to exceed 
$00, or to exceed one-half of the 
regular salary of the teacher. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WINDSOR LOCKS. William BE. 
Soule, forty-three years old, princi- 
pal of the high school, died sud- 
denly Janvary 4 at his home in 
this town of heart failure. Mr. 


“ Soule had been principal of the high 


school in Windsor Locks for the 
past four years, and previous to that 
was principal of the high school at 
Cheghire, Ct., for two years. 





MIF DLE ATLANTIC STATFS, 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. A_ meeting of the 
executive committee of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association 
was held in Syracuse December 30. 
Those present were: Darwin L. 
Bardwell, president; Dr. Charles T. 
MacFarlane, president-elect: W. H. 
Benedict, treasurer; Superintendent 
Sylvester R. Shear, Dr. George P. 
Bristol. Dr. Charles 0. Dewev, Mi:s 
Bllen Theresa O’Brien, and Richard 
A. Searing, secretary. The presi- 
dent presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were discussed and 
finally adopted by the committee:-— 

“First, that the annual conven- 
tion of the holiday ‘season shall be 
continued: 

“Second, that the policy of meet- 
ing at the same convention city year 
after year is abandoned; 

“Third, that, if suitable railroad 
rates can be obtained, New York 
city shall be the place for the con- 
vention of December, 1909: 

“Fourth, that his honor,’ the 
mayor, and the chamber of com- 
merce of Rochester, be and hereby 
are, most sincerely thanked for their 
cordial and much appreciated invi- 
tation to come to their city in De- 
cember, 1909. It is with most sin- 
cere regrets that the executive com- 
mittee finds itself compelled to the 
conviction that the date mentioned 
is not an opportune time to take the 
teachers of the state to their flour- 
ishing and hospitable city. It is 
hoped that in the near future, how- 
ever, a similar invitation may be re- 
ceived and accepted: 

“Fifth, that all independent  or- 
ganizations of teachers representing 
the state in any sense be most cor- 
dially invited to unite with the New 
York State Teachers’ Association in 
the spirit of real unity; 

“Sixth, that the. president of the 
New York State Teachers’ Ass-cia- 
tion be empowered and _ instructed 
to organize such sections as may be 
necessary to meet the needs of all 
varieties of educational activity rep- 
resented by the teachers of the 
state.” 

ALBANY. The New York state 
education department has issued a 
valuable prospectus for the schools 
of the state to be used in connection 
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with the Lincoln centenary. It is a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
printed on heavy plate paper and ifl- 
lustrated with portraits of Lincoln 
and of his cabinet and his family, 
pictures of his birthplace and home 
at Springfield, [l., and other his- 
toric buildings, and reproductions in 
facsimile of important state papers 
in his handwriting and of clippings 
from newspapers at the time of his 
assassination. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The state commission appointed at 


* the last session of the New Jersey 


legislature to investigate the whole 
scheme of industrial education has 
made its report to Governor Fort, 
and in its findings showed that there 
is a lack of skilled and efficient 
workmen in New Jersey, which will 
be largely increased until there is 
found a better system of vocational 
training. Ninety-five per cent. of 
the school children leave their stud- 
ies between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen years, says the report, and 
drift into positions and work shops 
without any training for their life 
work, and the trades have be- 
come so specialized that there is no 
ehance for a child or young man to 
learn more than the ordinary rou- 
tine of the branch in which he is 
working. Workmen themselves are 
keenly alive to the conditions, and 
with the manufacturers would wel- 
come some systematic system of vo- 
cational training to supplement the 
training of the shops, declares the 
commission. As remedies the com- 
missioners urge more manual educa- 
tion in the public schools and the es- 
tablishing of regular industrial 
schools under the supervision of a 
state board, with local directors, in 
the various municipalities. These 
recommendations are set forth in 
the text of a bill and will be sub- 
mitted by the governor to the legis- 
lature. 


BLOOMFIELD. The citizens and 
the city board of education are try- 
ing to forestall the actiou of the 
state board in its attempt to get Su- 
perintendent George Morris of this 
city as superintendent of the reforma- 
tory at Rahway by raising the sal- 
ary. Mr. Morris has been a notable 
success here and the people fully ap- 
preciate it. 

Superintendent George Morris 
seems to be the most talked-about 
educator in New Jersey because of 
the effort to get him to take charge 
of the Rahway Institution. He is a 
native of Monmouth county, was a 
farmer’s boy, is a graduate of Rut- 
gers College, taught in Erasmus Hall? 
High school, Brooklyn, for six years, 
and has been superintendent here 
for four years. He is_ forty-four 
years old. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The American 
Association for the Advancement of 


‘Science held its annual meeting in 


this city December 29 to January 2. 
President Edward T. Nichols of 
Cornell University presided. At the 
business session the council decided 
on the following places for meetings 
in several succeedin™ years: 1909- 
1910, Boston; 1919-1911, Minneopn-lis; 
1911-1912, Washington; 1912-1913, 
Cleveland: 1913-1914. ‘Toronto. If 
favorable rates and suitable accom- 
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modations can be secured, a summer 
meeting may be arranged for Hono- 
lulu in the near future. The  presi- 
dent for the Boston meeting is Dr. 
David Starr Jordan of Stanford 
University. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


December 29, 30, and 31 the teach- 
ers of Indiana held the greatest 
state association. The attendance 
was a record breaker. The section 
meetings had better programs and 
were more largely attended than ever 
before. The general meetings were 
unparalleled. More than 8,000 were 
present when the meeting closed at 
11.30 o’clock Thursday morning. 
Principal George Benton of the 
Shortridge High school made an 
ideal presiding officer. He was 
prompt, keen, decisive. He was 
completely successful in preventing 
freaks and reformers from breaking 
into the program to exploit their no- 
tions. Superintendent Saunders of 
Bloomington and his able corps of 
assistants not only prepared an un- 
surpassed program, but they organ- 
ized it so well that everything went 
through without hitch or friction. 
Dr. L. D. Harvey of the Stout Train- 
ing school, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
and president of the National Hdu- 
cation Association, made two great 
addresses. His plea for the “Bduca- 
tion of Girls for the Home” ought 
to be heard or read by every citizen 
of the republic. His address on 
“Fundamentals in Teaching’ was 
strong, pointed, and convincing. Su- 
perintendent Brumbaugh of Phila- 
delphia spoke on “Social Aspects in 
Education” and “The Teacher ina 
Republic.” His eloquence and deep 
knowledge of his themes made him 
complete master of the thousands 
who listened. He convinced Indiana 
teachers that as an educational plat- 
form speaker he has no superior in 
America to-day. Bishop William 
F. McDowell of Chicago gave a 
strong address on “A Day at Rugby.” 
He made an eloquent plea for the 
teaching of fundamental, basic prin- 
ciples of morals. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the merits of an address 
by Booker T. Washington. He al- 
ways has a message. Every teacher 
that heard his eloquent story of 
“Some Results of Industrial Educa- 
tion in the South” went away re- 
solved to do better and bigger things. 
The association took a definite stand 
in favor of teachers’ pensions. A 
strong conimittee was appointed to 
help in shaping legislation for that 
purpose. The officers for the com- 
ing year are: President, Robert J. 
Aley; permanent secretary, J. B. 
Pearey: and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, John F. Flaines. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The Chicago board of 
education will soon begin on a new 
special mental and physical training 
institution to be built upon a 240- 
acre tract in Riverside. It is. in- 
tended to segregate children weak 
in body ana mind. Gymnasium fea- 
tures will be the most prominent. 

The late George M. Pullman set 
aside $1,200,000 for building and 
maintainng a free manual training 
school. A forty-acre site has been 
bought on 111th street and Indiana 
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ig: Chicago, at a cost of $109,- 


Samuel B. Meek becomes princi- 
pal of the Washington school, suc- 
ceeding Peter Mortensen, who has 
become superintendent of the Pa- 
rental school. 

The fifth annual child labor con- 
ference under the auspices of the 
National Child Labor committee will 
be held in Chicago January 21, 22, 
and 23. The conference will be fol- 
lowed by the presentation of the 
same subject in the pulpits of Chi- 
cago and other cities, January 24 
haying been designated as Child 
Labor day throughout the United 
States. The sessions will be held in 
Orchestra hall. The headquarters 
of the committee will be at the Au- 
ditorium hotel. 

ROCKFORD. E. R. Walker, 
who has been superintendent of 
schools here for twenty-five years, is 
not only an educational saint here- 
abouts but is one of the most “safe 
and sane” school men of the coun- 
try. 

SPRINGFIELD. Following are 
school statistics for the entire state 
for 1908:— 

CENSUS OF MINORS. 
Number of boys under 

twenty-one years of age.. 1,084,550 
Number of girls under 

twenty-one years of age. 1,071,570 
Number of -persons under 

twenty-one years of age.. 2,156,120 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 
Number of boys between 

the ages of six and twenty- 

one ee TU SU tae 756,750 
Number of girls between 

the ages of six and twenty- 

phe CAT RAPGS De PEE Coase 743,316 
Number of persons between 

the ages of six and twenty- 


One S30). SL. be oeee te 1,500,066 
ENROLLMENT. 
Number of boys enrolled in 
graded schools .......... 348,074 
Number of girls enrolled in 
graded schools .......... 347,936 
Number enrolled in graded 
BORGOIR: cis 6 sh 6 gee éiens 696,010 
Number of boys enrolled in 
ungraded schools........ 151,827 
Number of girls enrolled in 
ungraded schools........ 140,241 
Number enrolled in un- 
graded schools.........: 292,068 
Number.of pupils enrolled 988,078 
ATTENDANCE, 
Average daily attendance.. 760,457 
TEACHERS. 
Number of men teachers in 
graded schools.......... 2,409 
Number of women teachers 
in graded schools...... 14,635 
Number of men teachers in 
ungraded schools........ 3,002 
Number of women teachers 
in ungraded schools..... 8,478 
Number of teachers........ 28,524 
MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. The board of educa- 
tion of St Louis has decided to pay 
the car fares of children who live 
more than one mile from a public 
school. It is estimated that the cost 
ot such transportation will amount 
to from $2,300 to $3,000 per year, 
but will result in a considerable sav- 
ing through the discontinuance of 
small schools by consolidation with 
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larger and better graded schools. 
Three buildings have been closed al- 
ready ata gross saving of over 
$3,000 annually. The fares of the 
chiléren so transferred will amount 
to $1,700, furnishing a net saving of 
$1,300. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. There is much reason 
to hope that President Northrup will 
remain with the state university. 
State Superintendent John W. Olsen 
has been elected dean of the College 
of Agricuiture in the university and 
director of the experiment station. 
He is peculiarly adapted to this 
work, 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY. Pro- 
fessor George Hempl, professor of 
philology at Leland Stanford Junior 
University, has discovered a key to 
ancient inscriptions on Etruscan 
tombs and columns which are more 
important than his solution of in- 
scriptions on German runiecs. This 
will have far-reaching results on 
Latin history and on disputed facts 
of Latin grammar and etymology. 
While only fifty Btrusecan  inscrip- 
tions out of a mass of 8,000 have thus 
far been deciphered by Professor 
Hempl, the translation of these in- 
dicates that the history of ancient 
Italy as written at present must be 
greatly modified. The theory that 
the Etruscans and the Latins were 
different peoples is exploded by these 
readings. As interpreted by . him, 
the languages of these neighboring 
tribes are alike in all important re- 
spects save the writing thereof. The 
conclusion he reaches is that the 
two nations sprang from the same 
primeval race. The Btruscans were 
descendants of the Trojans after 
the fall of Troy, thus corroborating 
the story of Virgil’s Aeneid. 
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Education in Formosa. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


To Holland the island of Formosa 
is indebted for its first schools. Barly 
in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
Hast India Company, by virtue of an 
agreement with China, established 
without opposition a valuable trad- 
ing post in the southern part of the 
island, wisely courting the good will 
of the aborigines, instead of that of 
the twenty-five or thirty thousand 
Chinese, or that of the handful of 
wealthy Japanese traders resident 
there. They rendered their influence 
more effective and extended their 
trade relations by converting the na- 
tives to Christianity, says Julean H. 
Arnold, American consul at Tamsui, 
Formosa, in an interesting and valu- 
able monograph, just issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

This work succeeded, and in 1635 
the first school of seventy boys was 
opened. By 1645 schools were estab- 
lished in seven or eight villages, with 
600 boys and girls in attendance, re- 
ceiving both secular and religious 
teaching, mostly the latter. Attend- 
ance was compulsory, though cor- 
poral punishment was not encour- 
aged. 

EDUCATION UNDER THE CHI- 
NESE. 


After the departure of the Dutch 
there was a rapid influx of Chinese 
into the island. and many of the 
good effects of the Dutch influence 
were gradually obliterated. With the 
downfall of the Ming dynasty in 
China, the island passed into the 
hands of the famous pirate chieftain, 
Koxinga. Fortunately he soon died, 
and it is recorded by Cheng Ching, 
his son and successor, that he or- 
dered schools to be established in 
every part of the island. Examina- 
tions for civil positions were part of 
his program. Unfortunately he ruled 
but a few years, retarding the ef- 
fective carrying out of his educa- 
tional measures. 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Chinese in Formosa 
numbered 1,500,000, and far more at- 
tention was thereafter paid to their 
education than to that of the aborigi- 
nes, and even the Chinese, as in 
China, were educated more for public 
positions and literary work than for 
the uses of common, everyday life. 


In Formosa, as in China, general 
education really depended on the pri- 
vate school. These conditions, how- 
ever, somewhat but only slightly, im- 
proved in the two centuries of Chi- 
nese control. 


EDUCATION UNDER THB JAPA- 
NESE. 


1906, only eleven years after the 
Japanese occupation began, Formosa 
had 1,141 elementary and secondary 
schools with 1,911 teachers (ninety- 
five per cent. males), 57,764 pupils, 
and 1,259 graduates. During the 
year 34,146 pupils entered. The 








When, in 1895, Japan took posses- BRROWWN’S 


sion of Formosa 65.4 per cent. of the 
children of school age in Japan were 
under instruction, largely due to the 
national school system established 
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that “It is intended that henceforth 
education shall be so diffused that 
there may not be a village with an 
ignorant family nor a family with an 
ignorant member” is in Japan well 
on the way to realization, for the re- 
turns show ninety-seven per cent. of 
the boys and ninety-one per cent. of 
the girls of school age attending 
school. 

When, in June, 1895, Japan took 
formal possession of Formosa, she 
found conditions in the island dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to an immediate 
peaceful occupation (just as was the 
ease when the American occupation 
of the Philippines began). The Chi- 
nese population of the island then 
numbered 2,600,000 and the aborigi- 
nes 100,000. 


PROMPTNESS OF JAPANESE 
EDUCATION. 


Within only six weeks from the 
formal cession of Formosa to Japan 
by the ChinoJapanese treaty of 
Shimonoseki, and three months be- 
fore the occupation of the island had 
been completed, a department of 
education for Formosa was _ estab- 
lished at Shirin (just as promptly 
as American education was begun in 
the Philippines). After three months’ 
study of languages twenty native Chi- 
nese had learned so efficiently that 
they were sent out as teachers. Edu- 
cated natives were sent to Japan to 
study, and elementary teachers were 
brought from Japan. Japanese had 
to be taught Chinese and Chinese 
had to learn Japanese. The work 
was difficult, but it was done and is 
still being done at the Shirin Train- 
ing school. 

And so the work went on until in 
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school expenditure for the year was 
448,835 yen ($224,417). 

These figures do not include the 
Medical school, the Agricultural 
school, the Industrial Sugar school, 
nor the valuable educational work 
being done by the Spanish mission, 
the English Presbyterian mission, 
and the Canadian Presbyterian mis- 
sion. The missionary societies in 
Formosa have taught thousands to 
read and write their own language, 
besides affording to many a common 
school education. As the public 
schools of the island are not yet free 
(except to the aborigines) there is 
still room for the mission school. 

The public schools established by 
the Japanese are doing infinitely 
more for the aative Chinese girl than 
any Chinese school ever attempted to 
do. Ninety-three per cent. of the 
Japanese children of school age _ in 
Formosa are under instruction. The 
schools and the instruction provided 
are, on an average, better than those 
furnished in Japan. 

Formosan facilities for education 
under the Japanese are excellent, but 
to convert, through education, 3,000,- 
000 Chinese into loyal Japanese sub- 
jects, is a hard and ambitious pro- 
gram. Still it will be done in For- 
mosa by the Japanese, even as it will 
be done by Americans in the case of 
the 7,000,000 people of the Philip- 
pines. 


4- 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Representatives of the modern 
language departments of nearly all 
the universities and colleges in this 
country convened at Princeton Uni- 
versity December 28, 29, 30 for a 
three-days’ session of the Modern 
Language Association of America. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president of 
Princeton University, delivered an 
address of welcome, and Professor 
F. M. Warren of Yale University, 
president of the association, who 
followed, praised the curriculum at 
Princeton with respect to its regu- 
larizing the study of literature and 
the modern languages. Resolutions 
asking that the tariff be revised on 
books, scientific apparatus, and 
works of art were adopted. Discus- 
sion relative to the attitude of the 
Carnegie Institute at Washington 
in failing, as it was declared, to vig- 
orously further scientific researches 
in literature and art as well as work 
in the natural sciences, led to the 
consideration of resolutions looking 
toward a greater co-operation with 
the institute for the publication of 
historical, archaeological, philosophi- 
eal, linguistic, literary, and artistic 
researches. Professor d’Ancono of 
the University of Pisa, Pro- 
fessor d’Ovidio of the Univer- 
sity of Napies, and Professor 
Novati of the University of Milan 
were elected honorary members of 
the association. Various papers of 
literary interest were read, 

The vacancy in the chair of natural 
philosophy at Boston College. caused 
by the appointment of Rev. Charles 
Lyons, S. J., to the presidency of 
Gonzaga College, Washington, has 
been filled by Rev. John Tracy Lan- 
gan, 8. J. 

Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews has 
closed his career of thirty-three 
years as university professor and 
president—eight and one-half years 





as head of the State University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln—and has left 
for a rest of a year or possibly two. 
Dr. and Mrs. Andrews started for 
Orange Park, Fla., where they in- 
tend to remain until early summer 
and then go to Europe. Dr. An- 
drews will, however, retain his resi- 
dence in Lincoln, where he expects 
to return after his rest, and the 
university and the state are counting 
on his advice as chancellor emert- 
tus, which office the board of re- 
gents created for him. The last 
weeks of Dr. Andrews’s administra- 
tion were marked by repeated ex- 
pressions of the honor and affection 
in which the university and the citi- 
zens of Lincoln and of the state hold 
him. Under the administration of 
Chancellor Andrews—1900-1908—the 
University of Nebraska has made 
most notable progress. The stu- 
dents have increased fifty per cent— 
from 2,200 to 3.400. The permanent 
improvements, including eight new 
buildings, have increased in value 
$700,000. The legislative biennial 
appropriations have been doubled— 
raised from less than $500,000 to 
nearly $1,000,000. 


Harold D. Newton, who has been 
assistant to Professor Gooch of the 
department of chemistry at Yale, 
has been elected to fill the vacant 
professorship in that subject at the 
State College at Storrs, Conn. Mr. 
Newton is a native of Stockbridge, 
Mass., where he entered the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. He 
was graduated with honors in June, 
1904, and entered Yale the next fall. 
While at Yale he devoted all his 
time to the study of chemistry, and 
is amply qualified for the position he 
now holds. He will teach advanced 
chemistry, besides the regular sec- 
ond and third year courses. 


January 7 was the eightieth birth- 
day of James Burrill Angell, who 
for thirty-seven years has been presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, 
and has directed the growth of the 
institution from a college of 1,100 
students to a university boasting an 
enrollment of approximately 5,000 
students and a faculty of 350 mem- 
bers. President Angell went to the 
University of Michigan in 1871 from 
the presidency of the University of 
Vermont. Previously he had held 
the chair of modern languages in 
Brown University, and during the 
Civil war he was editor of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. 


The annual report of the Yale Uni- 
versity Alumni Fund shows that 
out of total contributions during the 
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last eighteen years of $553,645, grad- 
uates of the academic department 
have contributed about nine-tenths 
and graduates’ of ‘the “sctentifie-de- 


the clase af 1968 leads the list 
contributions of $35,323; the next 
classes being 1876, with $33,356; the 
class of 1881, with $33,270, and the 
class of 1878, to which President- 
elect Taft belongs, stands fourth 
with $25,575. The total contribu- 
tions last year amount to $85,193, of 
which $33,000 went to income and 
$56;7°9 to the Alumni Fund, which 
now «mounts to $306,148, 


Final figures on the enrollment for 
the academic year 1908-09 at Har- 
vard University show a net decrease 
of seventy-six students, the enroll- 
ment this year being 6,107, as against 
6,183 last year. In the summer 
school there was an inerease of: 
so that were the figures for the sum- 
mer school omitted in computing the 
attendance in the university, there 
would be a decrease of 288 students, 
Owing to the affiliation of the Har- 
vard Divinity school with the Ando- 
ver Theological Seminary this year, 
the former school shows an increase 
of one student. There was a falling 
off of thirty-two in the attendance at 
the law school. This year 684 were 
enrolled, against 716 last year. The 
medical school shows a decrease of 
seventeen, there being 328 registered 
this year, against 345 the year pre- 
vious. The denta) school also shows 
a decrease of four men, its total en- 
rollment being sixty-four as against 
sixty-eight last year. The Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences has 
gained three students, registration 
a this year 408; last year it was 


Formal announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Bishop John Carroll of 
Helena, Mont., as rector of the Oath- 
olic University of America is ex- 
pected some time during the present 
month. He will succeed Bishop 
Denis J. O'Connell, who is to be- 
come coadjutor bishop of San Fran- 
cisco. The new rector is parti u- 
larly well known in the Washington 
diocese, and is said to be a man of 
great executive ability. He has pri- 
vately anounced his acceptance of 
the new office. 


The Bussey Institute has no regis- 
tration this year, the school having 
been incorporated in the graduate 
school. Owing to the fact that the 
Lawrence Scientific school is now a 
graduate school, its figures are fall- 


‘ing off. The enrollment in this de- 
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partment this year is thirty-nine as 
against ninety-six for last year, a 
net decrease of fifty-seven. The 
Graduate School of Applied Sciences 
shows an increase of seven students, 
the attendance this year being sev- 
enty. The enrollment in Harvard 
College proper shows a decrease of 
thirty-nine students, the figures 
standing 2.238 this year and 2,277 
last year. 


Benjamin F. Clark, professor 


emeritus of Brown University, died 





at his home December 29. He had 


been ill less than a week with pneu- 
monia. 


President William DeWitt Hyde of | 
Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Me., 
announces the receipt of a holiday 
gift to the college of about $300,000. 
The giver wishes for the present to 
remain unknown. The present is in 
the form of securities which have a 
par value of $300,000 and an actual 
value of considerably more. 


J. P. McBrien, for four years state 
superintendent of public instruction 
of Nebraska, took charge of the 
newly-created department of uni-| 
versity extension January 1. 





Dr. Samuel Avery, head professor | 
of chemistry in the University of | 
Nebraska, was elected acting chan- 
cellor at a recent meeting of the re- 
gents, on account of the resignation 
of Chancellor Andrews. Dr. Avery 
assumed the duties of the office on 
January 1. 


The delegates to the convention . 
the Phi Kappa Sigma fraternity, in 
session at Pittsburg, Pa., last week, 
decided to raise $200,000 for the pur- 
pose of erecting twelve homes at 
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State Teachers’ Associations. 


The following table is a record of 
membership of the various State 
Teachers’ Associations for 1907:— 
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$2 Ea af 
Name. Sa =< ss 
Fn =< 68 
s&§ ci 5s 

Z Zz a 
Rhode Island.... 2,198 1,790 81.4 
Connecticut....... 4,884 3,800 77.8 
MINE oon hs ne --.- 2,070 1,400 67.6 
Washington ..... 6,000 4,005 66.7 
California ....... 16,000 9,714 60.7 
Wyoming...... ae 800 390 48.7 
New Jersey...... 10,011 4,157 41.5 
Louisiana ...... - 4812 1,863 38.7 
New Hampshire. 2,916 1,100 37.7 
Wisconsin....... 14,000 5,000 35.7 
Colorado........ - 6,000 2,025 33.7 
GAS sce csc 4,100 1,200 29.2 
Michigan........ 16,500 4,800 29.0 
Were a cccccel 4,004 1,139 28.4 
Ms scab ecdes 6,000 1,500 25.0 
Mississippi ...... 5,000 1,200 24.0 
SE ots oesee 16,040 3,450 21.5 
WHn a> 6a <e s « 7,248 1,500 20.6 
Nebraska........ 10,000 2,000 20.0 
ee ef i. 1,897 325 17.1 
TEINS 26 ne 6 cee o 3,362 5 14.8 
RO 53 8 7,500 1,108 14.7 
Minnesota....... 14,000 2,000 14.3 
Massachusetts ... 14,449 1,500 10.3 
eS ee a 12,000 1,200 10.0 


South Dakota... 5,000 500 10.0 
North Dakota... 5,000 425 85 


Arkansas........ 6,462 485 7.5 
North Carolina... 10,146 750 7.3 
New York....... 35,078 2.367 6.7 
Montana......... 1,800 100) 5b. 
West Virginia... 8,063 450 5.5 
ET ean 28,508 1,549 5.4 
South Carolina.. 6,228 300 §=64,8 
Kentucky ....... 10,000 475 4.7 
ET ee 28,083 1,294 45 
| re 17,553 800 4.5 
Oklahoma ....... 15,000 615 41 
SE estes wlt bei’ 26,517 1,000 3.7 
Missouri ........ 18,670 665 3.5 
Pennsylvania .... 33,449 824 2.4 
Tennessee ....... 10,000 165 1.6 


Program Committee, 
Missouri Teachers’ Association. 


”* 
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A Short Christmas. 


“Christmas day is only three hours 
long in the Finnish town of Tornea.” 
said a traveler. “I spent last Christ- 
mas there. At sunrise I got up to 
see my presents and to read my 
Christmas mail, and night had fal- 
len before I got through breakfast. 

“Tornea,” he went on, “has a day 
twenty-two hours long in June. 
Pretty good, eh? But that is noth- 
ing beside Wardbury. Wardbury, 
in Norway, has a day that lasts 





| from May 21 to July 22. And Spitz- 


bergen’s longest day lasts three and 
one-half months.”—Buffalo Bxpress. 


~~ 
> 





Striking evidence of the world- 
wide popularity of the Isaac Pitman 
system of shorthand is shown in the 
fact that the latest edition of the 
“Phonographic Teacher,” issued by 
Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons, has on 
the title page the announcement of 
the three million two hundred thou- 
sandth edition. It is safe to say 
that this exceeds the combined sales 
of all other shorthand text-books. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


The week of January 18 will see 
the latest of the Lasky productions, 
a musical spectacle called “Bird- 
land.” All the characters in the 
piece take the form of feathered 
songsters. It is one of the most 
pretentious acts of the kind and 
certainly one of the most tuneful. 
Another feature new to Boston will 
be a sketch called “Awake at the 
Switch.” The story is very inter- 
esting, always snappy and works up 
to a splendid climax. The famous 
Mr. Hymack returns with his won- 
derful change of wearing apparel. 
That he still has the ingenuity to 
devise new surprises will be shown 
by his present act, which is en- 
tirely different from that in which 
he formerly appeared. Still another 
feature is the first appearance in 
valu ‘eville of the Bryne brothers of 
“Eight Bells” fame. Their original 
acrobatic comedy, “Hight Bells,” 
has been condensed to the limits of 
a vaudeville act. Others on the bill 
are Howard and North of “Happy 
Days,” in a new sketch; the Nichols 
sisters in their southern specialties; 
Wilbur Mack & Co.; the Reed broth- 
ers; Frank Whitman, and other 
strong acts. 
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A recent discovery that promises 
to be of great value to the medical 
profession is that of a process en- 
abling oil to be put into powdered 
form. Practical use has already been 
made of this discovery by a German 
scientist, who has succeeded in re- 
ducing castor oil, that wonderful, 
but generally disliked, aperient to a 
tasteless powder. 

Castor oil was first discovered in 
1764 by Peter Canvane, when it was 
immediately hailed by the medical 
world as one of the greatest discov- 
eries. It is the best aperient or 
purgative, but its nauseous taste has 
prevented its universal adoption. 
The new discovery has made it pos- 
sible to eliminate the objectionable 
features of ordinary castor oil with- 
out interfering with its restorative 
virtues. In fact, it is claimed by 
physicians that in the powdered 
state it is even superior to the oil, as 
it does not decompose in the stom- 
ach and does not repeat or gripe. 
Another great advantage of the 
powdered castor oil is that it can be 
mixed with milk or other liquid and 
cereal food without being detected 
and can thus be readily given to chil- 
dren when it cannot be in the ordi- 
nary state. 

Castor oil in powdered form is 
now sold in the United States under 
the name of “Castor Lax,” and is en- 
dorsed by the highest medical au- 
thorities. 
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THOSE MEN! 


“T went into the office looking like 
a fright,” said the woman. “I didn’t 
have a chance to straighten my hat 
or pat my hair or anything. I had 
intended to primp going up in the 
elevator, but there was a man stand- 
ing before each mirror twirling his 
moustache, and I couldn’t even get 
a peep at myself.”—New York Times. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





DURING the first half of 1908 we made these changes from one state to another; in 
every case by recommendation. 1a. to Tenn. E. Theo. Manning, Horne Lake te 
Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y.C. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. Mr. to H. Te 
Fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to WV, /. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North. 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Badley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth BI 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whitehall, R. W. Crowell, Amhers' 
to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Nort npetos to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A, 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. MicH. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude . 
Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN, to VY. ¥.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
normal. N. Y.to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont, 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to N.J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to 0. Har ey A. Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 
ll, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrong, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ba to Warren. NovA Scotia to N. ¥. Jenny I, Macleod, Wolfville to Lake Placid. O, te 
Conn. , Theodora Blakeslee, Deiawareto Winsted; to NV. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 
rt. Pa.to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. Y. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to N. we 
Eituabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. W. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 
to Warren. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schogls, and, Fumfiaa 
cases, for nd FOREIGH mererics Freteeere eras end sabects te paceae. Cal an ae 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *°° Yatech Avenue 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


Tn correspondence with 8,000 Schools and (olleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 











PECI A LI STS with good general education wanted for wy ray werk @ 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pemm- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and draw secure itions peying 900 to $70 per month. For prod od 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS @& CO., 
101 Marke St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtain 
Positions. Send for cireulars. . ing 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabia 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
cota, Meeah and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornss, lowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ‘x.c‘noccor strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Po ok.) te mec cman 00000000 
Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers ia 


$ every part ef the country. 
; TEQCRCTS’ | 20a pecsen St. . . ; Seddon, Me 


¢ Agcacy 














WM. F. JARVIS 
Leng distame: Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. >| 
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Eric Pape School of Art: 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and: Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


atu 


Maiden 
Commerciai School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attra«i.ve salaries. 
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Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-°9 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


**] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. [ magetrgee feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘“*With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yvours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for afirst grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 


“TIT have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted inregard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, ana | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. . 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, l am 

** Very truly yours.’’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F., PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 








JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 





A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 





























